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HWENTY years ago Irving Bacheller wrote Keeping Up with 
Lizzie. Life in a New England village which never heard 
of Veblen and the theory of the leisure class is totally demor- 
alized financially by the demands of one girl and the pace she 
sets for all the neighbors. The book’s style is distinctly early twentieth 
century, but a revival of it might be good tonic for the present depres- 
sion. For life in the same small town is also completely regenerated 
when the same girl sets the pace for simplicity and usefulness. 

What is the pace that our children’s standards are setting us? What 
is the pace we are setting for our children? It is indeed high time we 
called a halt and looked at our gas, if not at our transmission gear. 

About community standards for parenthood, for childhood, and for 
family living such as are set up by the bureaus, the conferences, and the 
social workers,' this article is not chiefly concerned. What needs further 
airing is the daily problems parents have in building (or opposing) within 
their children the children’s own standards. These inner standards will 
be the foundation of their whole life’s living. They will be the basis of 
the community’s future standards of living for both adults and children. 
Yet parents have to try to grow them out of the petty crises and teapot 
tempests of neighborhood and school life. 

Some Spartan parents try to insist (with scant success) that thcir 
children shall not indulge in ‘luxuries’? which they, as children, were 
brought up without. This is a new world, in which many old luxuries 
are taken for granted by all, and to deny them is to exaggerate their 
importance. To attempt to turn the clock back is to court rebellion. 


1 For typical ones see American Standards and Planes of Living, edited by THomas D. 
Eurot, Boston: Ginn and Company, 1931, Chapters VI, VII, IX, X, XIII, XV. 
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Equally absurd is that opposite standard which insists that one’s 
children shall not be subject to any of the “hardships” which the parents 
suffered as children. This, logically carried out, is the sort of attitude 
that leads to the pernicious doctrine that a boy must not marry until 
he can offer the girl the same plane of living as her parents, after a lifetime 
of effort, are providing her. Children should look forward to success 
as an earned thing, both for themselves and their children’s children—or 
there won’t be any children’s children. If we all “stepped off from our 
parent’s shoulders” we should have later and fewer marriages. Just 
where lie the limits of reasonable simplicity and adequate provision 
must and should remain a matter of personal and conscientious decision, 
rather than of authoritarian dictates. 

There is a sense in which most of the process of child-rearing, on its 
social side, may be interpreted as the building of standards of living by 
inculcation, by imitation, or (best of all) through personal and group 
experience. This educational process concerns: the value and use of 
money, through which most goods and services are now to be had; the 
choice and use of goods and services; a scale of values in life; and, finally, 
personal tastes and responsibilities. 

A child learns easily enough that money will buy. From the point 
of view of children’s standards, however, the importance of money is 
just as ethical and esthetic asit iseconomic. It is important that money 
be learned not as a good in itself, to be insisted upon, but as a means to 
ends which themselves must be ranged in some order of value. The 
child’s use of money should, therefore, from the start be staged in sucha 
way as to involve choices, small economies, and substitutions. 

The possession of money calls for “buying behavior” and “customer 
experience.”’ Children even at four or five years of age should purchase 
not merely treats but utilities and necessities for the family or themselves. 
At first, the choice may be limited to non-essentials by offering, for 
example, two colors equally acceptable to the adult. Gradually the range 
of choice may be enlarged to include style or fit or the balancing of a menu. 

All authorities agree that children should have allowances. In dis- 
cussing this nevertheless perennial problem I shall, of course, note only 
those phases which affect the development of the child’s standards of 
living. Even a three-year-old may have a penny and learn to use it and 
then have its allowance raised. The educative values of the allowance 
are in its recognized objectives and in the experience of control. Does 
the mother tell the child what his allowance is to be spent for? If so, it 
is no longer the child’s allowance; and the parent’s, not the child’s, valua- 
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. «sare being expressed. With his own money the child makes his own 
mistakes. If his allowance, at any age, be large enough for him to make 
blunders too disastrous to tolerate, that is the parent’s mistake. In 
warning the child of unwise expenditure one should reduce the personal 
feeling element: mere prediction is enough, and don’t “rub it in’ when 
the prediction materializes! Prediction will be more effective without a 
self-aggrandizing triumph over the child. The child will respond better 
to his adviser’s self-restraint; if the warning is justified by the event, 
results speak louder than words; if the prophecy fails, the child is less 
apt to “crow.” 

Stressing saving merely is either apt to seem meaningless to the child 
or to set up money and its possession as an end in itself. For the little 
child, money acquires meaning in its spending; the purchase is a more 
exciting and educative experience than the deposit. Saving may be 
begun when the child spontaneously seeks some purchase beyond his 
current means, but attainable through saving. Increased satisfaction 
through deferred spending—this is the essence of thrift. Later, the 
difference between passing pleasures and more and more permanent 
consumption goods, such as skates, stamps, tools, or a bicycle, may be 
experienced and learned. 

Opposite to thrift is wastefulness—which some peoples consider so 
characteristically American as to be itself a part of our standard of living, 
a national vice of which we are largely unconscious. To what others call 
waste we would give some other name, if we notice it at all. Yet, beyond 
a certain point we all recognize waste. How may children be best taught 
to save materials, food, furniture, tools, as well as money? One answer 
is to let the avoidance of waste have direct, immediate, and obvious 
advantages at first; let it be a form of earning or of saving through 
sacrifice. Whatever the child saves in this way may be given to him. 
Or, in the case of a wasteful habit, a small assessment, based not on anger 
but directly on the price of the loss, may help, such as a few cents for 
leaving electricity turned on. This is restitution, which may be educa- 
tive, rather than a fine, which has the character of a punishment. 

Many of our best prudential proverbs deal with economy. But 
proverbs are more useful in retrospect than as precepts. They have 
meaning for those who have already learned by experience. Our best bet 
is to provide the experiences which underlie such sayings as ‘‘penny wise, 
pound foolish,” “‘a penny saved, a penny earned,” “waste not, want not.” 

A stage beyond the mere allowance is the planning of the little income 
and outgo—an elementary budget. The character value of living within 
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one’s income was well illustrated by a boy in a millionaire family who, 
having rashly overspent, had enough pride to walk to high school for 
several days rather than ask his parents for the price of a new commuta- 
tion ticket or even for the use of a car. 

From budget planning to budget recording is but a step, and this is ele- 
mentary bookkeeping. One way to start itis,on some occasion when the 
child is entrusted by a parent with an unusually large number of commis- 
sions, to ask the child for a simple written accounting of the several pur- 
chases and their charge against the totalsum. A child should hardly be 
permitted the privilege of accepting responsibility for outsiders’ money— 
say the treasurership of a club—auntil he has learned to keep his own ac- 
counts balanced. 

It is not easy for either parent or child to draw a clear, logical line 
between allowance and earnings. Paying a child is also to be sharply 
distinguished from bribing him. A child need not be rewarded with 
money or any other irrelevant prize either for observing the common 
decencies and duties of family life or for doing such small favors as fall 
within the accepted realm of mutual courtesies. Such rewards soon 
have to be made habitual bribes, and the distinct values of household 
sharing and personal amenities are apt to be worse than lost. 

It should become equally clear to the child that his allowance is of the 
nature of a right rather than of a wage. He has earned the privilege of 
recognized membership in the family, and of this status an allowance 
isasymbol. The allowance, like a gradually increasing franchise, repre- 
sents growing freedom of the individual acquired through growing 
capacity to cooperate with his group. But it is a right that he has earned 
by personality, not specified sums that he has to earn by specific acts. 

What sort of tasks, then, should we choose for our children’s first 
lessons in legitimate earning—over and above allowances? And how 
should they be paid? In the first place, it is best, as in the matter of 
savings, to await the child’s ambition for some major purchase. Then 
the earning will have its meaning, and the parent’s wish will have real 
bargaining power. I have usually found that my sporadic efforts to 
get the lawn cut or the basement swept at (for me) the proper time by 
offers of pay are recognized by my boys (of nine and eleven) as really 
my own dislike of the job and are apt to be carried through, if at all, asa 
favor or as a grudged duty rather than for the pay—unless there is 
already some purchase looming up. Foresight for the unforeseen is a 


later development. 
A good working principle (I refrain from the word rule!) is to choose for 
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earning such tasks as the family ordinarily might hire help for, or have 
done “outside.” A child can get a sense of reality out of such a job, and 
with it the parent can work to good effect on the child’s sense of workman- 
ship and responsibility. Also, the child thus has a potential rival for 
his job. 

A child working on such tasks may be paid by the job slightly less than 
the adult if it is clear that his work is a bit inferior in quality or prompt- 
ness; or he may be paid by the hour, at a rate lower than the adult’s in 
proportion as he is slower or less careful. But he should not be grudged 
his actual market value. If this runs too high for the budget, it is easy 
to reduce the opportunities. 

Among the servant-keeping class it is all too difficult to find appropriate 
tasks. A friend of mine on an estate near Philadelphia believed that her 
little girl should learn the value of money, the dignity of labor, and the 
habit of reliability; and all she could find at the moment for the child to 
do in her great menage was to arrange flowers in the living rooms. All 
went well until one day she found a maid trotting about re-arranging 
the crude attempts of the little girl. In another family an older boy, 
similarly placed, tipped the butler to do his job and kept the profits. 
And that, too, was an educational experience in standards of living! 
Tom Sawyer and doubtless many of our best “poor boys who became 
famous” as captains of industry and exploiting profiteers, had preceded 
this millionaire boy by at least sixty years! 

Let us assume that your child has already learned what responsible 
earning really means. Such a boy or girl is ready for little ventures in 
earning from outsiders. Here, again, it is not sweating of child labor 
if the opportunity is always chosen or permitted with a view to the readi- 
ness or need of the child for the experiences and earnings to serve his 
growing powers and standards. 

Children’s parties are particularly subject to stupidly competitive 
standards. To provide elaborate refreshments or entertainments is at 
any time questionable taste, but on such occasions it jades the child’s 
appetites over-young and sets standards that discourage many homes 
from undertaking the happy celebrations of minor anniversaries and 
holidays. To depend upon outside talent rather than upon games in 
which the children participate reveals a lack of thoughtfulness or of in- 
telligence and skill. Or, perhaps, a crude acceptance of merely money 
standards of hospitality in ignorance of any other kind. Ina city where 
we once lived, a very generous mother of a very wholesome family called 
up my wife to tell her that her child always had such a good time at 
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our parties—and could she employ me to come and run a party for her? 
She has an estate and a private gymnasium and swimming-pool for her 
children. At our parties we serve potato salad, wienies, doughnuts, and 
cider, and play the good old games and stunts. (You can look them up 
in many a book at a good library.) They are a bit rough on old fur- 
niture, but that’s the kind of furniture to have—the kind that kids can 
be reasonably rough on. At her party, the boys and girls who had been 
invited to see Rango were transported instead to the bright light area 
where they saw Silken Sinners, or its equivalent. Selah! 

In the matter of standards of play for children, one can do no better 
than to recommend Mrs. Tam Deering’s little book, The Creative Home. 

One of the most effective ways of blending a family’s standards of 
living into the growing standards of the child is to let him learn gradually 
of the planning of the expenditures and economies of the family income. 
I refer not to the business affairs of the “head of the house,” but to the 
domestic finances. If even these are too complex, it is possible to deal 
with some segment, such as the summer camp, as a unit. The child 
can soon see that, with a given amount, to have a boat will mean giving 
up a tennis court, or vice versa, unless perchance he himself can con- 
tribute earnings or labor. 

An advantage possessed by middle-class parents is that when a child’s 
demands (under his group’s pressure) are even moderately in excess of 
the expectations of the family budget, the parents can and should tell 
him frankly that they can’t afford this, that, or the other. A child 
will usually accept this with better grace than if it be denied arbitrarily 
and will occasionally be stimulated to saving, earning, or shrewd sub- 
stitution in order to get a coveted, and now all the more valued, article 
or service. A boy who earns his Scout dues or uniform is going to find 
it not so difficult, if need be, to earn his way through college. 

From time to time, every child is called upon to participate in some 
collective enterprise of school or church, club or class. Thanksgiving 
and Christmas gifts to the poor, the assessments for class gifts, Sunday 
school collections, are cases in point. These are doubtless worthy ob- 
jects, but a common-sense view of the situation tells one that here it is 
not the bulk of petty gifts but the experience of giving which is impor- 
tant. If, then, these special calls are met by special gifts from the parent 
for the child to take to the class, it is the parent who is doing the giving 
and not the child. The child is deprived of the real experience of 
sacrificing or sharing—or, for that matter, perhaps of the opportunity 
of exercising elementary discrimination in withholding a contribution. 
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If he gets anything from the spurious experience it is unearned credit 
for proxy giving.” 

The very wealthy home has a peculiar problem in reconciling the de- 
mand for economy with the obvious plentifulness of cash. If the child 
does not notice the paradox his playmates will. His playmates’ parents 
may or may not be so wealthy; but if not, they will be all the more apt 
to push their own children’s expenditures to match the millionaire’s; and 
the millionaire’s efforts at simplicity for the children will be sneered at as 
eccentric or miserly. I recall hearing such comments about a millionaire 
family that kept its girls in cotton stockings. 

Now the joke of this is that the children are right. A child’s plane 
of living markedly out of harmony with that of its parents, whether 
above or below it, is socially anomalous and intolerable. The child is 
apt to suffer and the parents are subject to ridicule. Is there any way 
out of the dilemma? 

For some families, probably not. Their habits, their ingrained as- 
sumptions, their entrenched commitments, and their vested interests 
are too much forthem. Once having gone in for a palatial home, a corps 
of servants, and lavish entertaining, it is too difficult for them to turn 
back. Nobody would believe that they were doing it for the sake of 
their children. Those whose business seems to require them to use their 
home for “‘prospect contacts,” as a selling adjunct, are in a peculiarly 
difficult position. Children thus trapped by their own parents’ com- 
petitive spending are as pitiably disadvantaged as those of the poor, 
though in different ways. 

It is a hard doctrine when one must suggest to such people that for 
their children’s sake they must actually escape from their own homes! 
Yet one knows families who deliberately go for a part of each year to a 
simpler environment. As fortunate as rare is the wealthy but intelligent 
family which keeps its standards down to normal and does not permit its 
scale of living to isolate its children from their birthright of wide com- 
panionship. Of most getters of wealth it must be admitted that they 
find no satisfaction in it other than the infantile one of spending it on 
themselves. Their standards are still childish standards or perhaps they 
would not have sought the wealth! 

A family as a unit may legitimately rise in the social scale. But you 
may have noticed that when parents try to buy their children’s way into 
another social level through parties, treats, and such, it usually accentu- 
ates rather than reduces the sense of difference. The children may 
even get isolated from both groups—their own and the one climbed for. 
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The ascent is made a matter of self-conscious struggle rather than of joy 
in growth and mutual discovery. Things become standards; and things 
cannot be lived; they can only be displayed. Activities develop traits 
and tastes, while mere things develop chiefly habits and appetites. 

A child may spontaneously escape from the social circle of his parents’ 
economic level. He may be pulled out but not pushed out. But or- 
dinarily the child’s standards of fellowship will follow those of his parents. 
Let the parents have real interests and they will have real friends. The 
child’s tastes and activities, set in some measure by his parents’, will 
unconsciously attract companions from other families of similar tastes. 
And that is true whether the standards sought are sound or meretricious. 

It is important for a child’s standards that he should grow up seeing 
his parents doing useful things, not only at home but elsewhere. A 
child who thus learns that he must share his parents with the community 
learns also that he is not the center of the universe, that the family’s 
standards of living do not revolve solely around him. He learns that 
there is something bigger to grow up for, that money is good for other 
things beside his own wishes. Not only this; he gains, too, a standard of 
judgment of others based not on their scale of expenditure but upon their 
achievements and usefulness in the community. 

On the other hand, if the parents’ activities are banal, superficial, 
wasteful, climbing, exploitive, so will be the children’s standards, preach- 
ing to the contrary notwithstanding. We cannot logically continue to 
deny to the growing child pleasures in which the adults have habitually 
indulged. 

Most labor can be shown in a dignified light to the child; but if the 
father’s livelihood is not especially impressive in its value to the com- 
munity, there is usually the possibility of avocations through which the 
child’s interest in and appreciation of good things and of his parents 
may be developed. These may consist in civic efforts, sports, collections, 
arts, crafts, or intellectual hobbies. At its highest level, more common 
in England than here, the avocation is an unpaid interest or skill in which 
one’s achievement may actually equal or excel that in the occupation 
by which he earns his living, his vocation. To one with an avocation, 
retirement and old age have fewer regrets and terrors. All the better 
if it be not expensive and self-seeking. Is it not important that we should 
see in children’s hobbies the possibilities not only of their careers but 
of their leisure hours which may enrich their lives? This, too, is part 
of their standards. 

If parents do not wish children to think of money as the result of luck, 
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pull, favor, or mere shrewdness, they must be in a position to present 
sincerely the services by which it was earned. Children and one’s 
standards for one’s children thus test as by fire the sources as well as 
the uses of family income. Somehow we must learn to simplify those 
phases of family life which are most real to the child, so that there may 
always be, by contrast with its public “frontage,” a sanctum which 
is “our home,” or at least “our camp.” 

The child’s standard of living tests and challenges our own standards. 
The child represents our own projected wishes and unsatisfied longings; 
he personifies conscience. If we accept our children’s verdict, if we 
expect to realize in them our secret ideals, we must make these ideals 


real for ourselves also. 


TIME SPENT IN MEAL PREPARATION IN PRIVATE 
HOUSEHOLDS' 


MAUD WILSON 


WHERE are four reasons for interest in time spent in meal 
Ss preparation in the household. In the first place, it is the 
o,, major activity in the daily schedule, with the single exception 
I of the time given to the care of very young children. In 
the households cooperating in this study a fourth of all time given to the 
needs of the home went to meal preparation, and the average amount of 
time given to it was the equivalent of one-third of the full time of one 
person in each household. 

The factors which combine to produce this result are not static, how- 
ever. Since pioneer days the trend has been toward a reduction in time 
given to this household function, due on the one hand to the decrease 
in the size of the household and in the available labor supply, and on 
the other hand, to the development of commercial industries to care for 
many of the processes of getting food ready for the table. Whether 
the trend will continue downward will depend on the opportunities open 
to homemakers for making their time economically productive, and on 
the attitude of people toward patronizing commercial dining rooms. At 
present, the proportion of families with children who habitually eat 
away from home is very small; it is quite likely that an alternative to 
eating at home has never been considered in most households. Nor 
have special types of commercial food service been developed which are 
suited to the needs of families, with the exception of the cafeterias and 
lunch rooms catering to school children and working members at 
noon time. 

A cross-section of American homes would reveal almost every stage, 
from the household for which all meats, dairy products, fruits, and 
vegetables used are produced on the place, to that in which almost no 


1 From a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of master 
of arts at the University of Chicago, 1931. The data presented in the thesis were collected 
as a part of a larger investigation of the time given to homemaking activities which was begun 
by Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station in 1925, in cooperation with the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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work with food materials is done except to reheat and serve ready-to-eat 
foods. Generally speaking, the remote rural home is at one extreme and 
the home in a congested urban district, at the other. Census data have 
shown a constant decrease in the rural population as compared to the 
urban, and a constant spread of urban facilities into rural districts. 
These two tendencies contribute to the downward trend of time given 
to meal preparation in the “‘average” American home. 

In the light of the possibility of still further change, there are many 
reasons for evaluating the present time-cost of meal preparation. Itisa 
part of the cost of maintaining the present standard of living; it comprises 
at least a fourth of the economic contribution (measured in hours) of 
the homemaker; it is a responsibility which many homemakers find irk- 
some and many others enjoy; success or failure in its performance is 
intimately connected with family health and sense of well-being; finally, 
it requires a high degree of skill for satisfactory results, and training in 
cookery is a considerable item of expense in the education of a girl. 

Another reason for interest in time spent in meal preparation is the 
fact that the great variety, high quality, and increasing availability of 
various forms of commercial food service add to the possible choices and 
consequent perplexities of the homemaker in expending the income 
available for household needs. In the majority of households, money 
cannot be spent freely for these services, regardless of the pressure on 
the homemaker of duties other than meal preparation and regardless 
of the quality of the services. A knowledge of time actually being spent 
in meal preparation is an aid to the student of household management 
who is seeking the most satisfactory adjustment of time and money ex- 
penditure in a particular situation. 

The fourth reason for interest in time given to meal preparation has 
to do with the economy of the greatest of national resources—that of 
time. There are over twenty-eight million families in the United States. 
In most of them three meals per day are prepared. If the economies 
possible in mass production were utilized to the fullest possible extent, 
the nation could be fed at a lower cost, measured in human effort, than 
under the present system. Viewed in this light, an inquiry into time 
spent by twenty-eight million homemakers in preparing meals for their 
families is but one detail of the nation’s cost accounting. 

In the light of these considerations, the representative character of 
the households chosen for the Oregon study of meal-preparation time is 
of significance. They were neither remotely rural nor did they live in 
congested urban districts; those in the country had ready access to 
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markets at all times of the year; town cooperators were chosen only from 
among those living in detached houses. The families were none of them 
very poor, neither were they rich, for households were chosen in which 
little or no help was employed. They were confined for the most part 
to native-born white citizens; hence, they may be considered to have 
American food standards. They were confined also to households in 
which homemaking constituted the major occupation of at least one full- 
time worker; in the United States, households where all adult members 
are engaged in full-time gainful employment are in the minority, although 
their number is increasing. 

Of the 538 records used in the study, 310 came from farm households, 
72 from those situated in the country but not on farms, and 156 from 
those in villages, towns, and cities. Each record consisted of a diary 
kept by the homemaker for a week, a summarized statement of help 
received in household operations during that time, and information 
concerning the size and composition of the household, equipment of 
the house, and other details required for an analysis of the effect of 
various factors on the time given to household activities. Record blanks 
used by cooperators were furnished by the Bureau of Home Economics 
and were similar to those used in the Bureau study. 

Households of cooperators averaged between four and five persons in 
size. Persons not members of the family who were listed as members 
of the household averaged about one to every three households. One- 
fifth of the farm households included farm help at the family table, while 
one in eight of the town group served some meals to household help. 
Boarders were present for meals in eight per cent of the farms, seven 
per cent of the country non-farm, and six per cent of the town house- 
holds. Guests were present for some of the meals in almost three-fifths 
of the households during the weeks for which records were kept. 

Country homes were far behind town homes in the possession of modern 
mechanical devices. Less than a third of the farm homes and only a 
little over half of the country non-farm homes had electricity, while 95 
per cent of the town homes were thus equipped. Only one in twenty of 
the farm group used electricity for cooking, while over a fourth of those 
living in towns had this advantage. Two-fifths of the farm houses and 
a third of the country non-farm did not have piped cold water in the 
kitchen, while only five per cent of the town houses were lacking in this 
respect. Over half of the country homes did not have hot water on 
tap in their kitchens, and a fourth lacked sinks with drains. 

Farm households averaged 17.3 hours per household per week given to 
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meal preparation by all workers. Country households in which the 
occupation of the chief income earner was other than farming averaged 
16.0 hours; and village, town, and city households, 15.2 hours. That 
is, the combined influence of somewhat greater income and proximity to 
commercial facilities made a difference of only two hours a week, or 18 
minutes per day, between farm and urban households. There are two 
obvious explanations: either that rural and urban households do not 
differ greatly in the use of commercial facilities that reduce the time given 
to meal preparation, or that the standard of meal preparation and 
service (measured in hours of labor required) varies inversely with the 
degree to which commercial facilities are utilized. 

Time spent in preparing breakfasts averaged 32 minutes per day in 
farm and 27 minutes in town households; dinner, 56 and 55 minutes, 
respectively; and lunches or suppers, 38 and 31 minutes. Baking and 
other quantity cooking required 2} hours in farm and 2 hours in town 
households. 

Individual households varied in time spent in meal preparation during 
the week recorded from less than 7 hours to more than 36 hours. Two- 
thirds of them, however, spent between 11 and 19 hours. The fact that 
the households differed in size from 2 to 11 persons was one reason for 
this variation. 

In comparing households of various sizes it was necessary for the sake 
of precision to consider time spent in meal preparation in terms of the 
number of individual meals served during the week. The size of the 
household group fluctuates from meal to meal and from day to day; 
members of the family may be absent or guests may be present. When 
farm households were grouped with respect to the number of individual 
meals served, it was found that those including the equivalent of two to 
three full-time persons, that is serving 42 to 63 individual meals per week, 
spent 14.2 hours in meal preparation; those with the equivalent of three 
to four full-time persons spent 16.2 hours; and those with four to five 
full-time persons, 17.8 hours. Similar differences were noted with town 
groups. 

While the larger household devoted more time in the aggregate, meals 
were prepared at a lower time cost per unit. In farm households where 
from 42 to 63 individual meals were served during the weeks recorded, 
the average time per individual meal was 17.3 minutes; where from 63 to 
84 individual meals were served, only 13.6 minutes were spent on each 
one. Corresponding time amounts for town households were 14.9 
minutes and 11.9 minutes, respectively. 
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In the foregoing description of the relation between size of household 
and time spent, the basis of comparison was the “full-time” person, 
that is, the person present for three meals a day for seven days. Asa 
matter of fact, not all households prepared 21 meals, although most of 
them prepared at least 20. Farm households more frequently prepared 
21 meals a person during the weeks recorded than did the town house- 
holds, and more large households prepared this number than did small 
ones. These variations in the number of family meals prepared, con- 
stituted a further cause of variation as to total time spent in meal 
preparation. 

With respect to the composition of the household during the week 
studied, the effect of only one difference was traced, that of the extent 
to which guests were present at meals. In farm households where there 
were no guests the average time-cost per individual meal was 11.8 
minutes; the average time for a farm household serving the same number 
of individual meals but with guests present was 12.6 minutes. Corre- 
sponding time amounts for town households were 10.9 minutes and 11.3 
minutes, respectively. Sunday dinners accounted for a fourth of all 
“special-preparation” meals served by farm and by town households. 

One point of difference between farm and town households was the 
extent to which bread was made at home. Over two-fifths of the farm 
households baked all bread used and only a third bought all of it; on the 
other hand, less than one in ten of the town households baked all bread 
used, while five out of six bought all bread used. When farm households 
where all bread was baked were compared with those of the same size 
in which all of it was bought, it was found that the average time given to 
regular meals (breakfast, dinner, and lunch or supper) was practically 
the same, but that there was some difference in the total time spent 
during the week in baking and other quantity cooking. This difference 
amounted to 50 minutes per week for households serving from 42 to 63 
individual meals and 1 hour and 36 minutes for those serving 63 to 84 
meals. 

Was meal preparation more largely responsible for long hours spent in 
housework than the other activities of the household? This question 
has been answered for farm households only, but results of previous 
analyses involving both farm and town groups suggest that the latter 
would not differ greatly from the former. 

In the households where the total homemaking time was relatively 
short, less than 49 hours, more than 30 per cent of it was given to meal 
preparation; in households where the hours were very long, 98 hours or 
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more, the proportion was as low as 20 per cent in the average household 
of the group. Actual time spent in meal preparation, however, varied 
directly with total homemaking time. In other words, meal prep- 
aration was a contributing factor to the long hours of some households, 
but not to the extent of other activities of the household. 

It is impossible to draw any conclusion as to whether more time than 
was necessary was given to meal preparation in the households studied. 
No one has worked out a minimum time-cost diet which might be used 
as a basis of measurement. Such a basis might be developed to allow 
for physiological factors, but these would scarcely be more than minor 
considerations even in the humblest American home. 

Another difficulty which stands in the way of such a conclusion is the 
lack of information as to what would be reasonable amounts of time to 
spend in the preparation of dishes in common use, and in the other 
detailed tasks which contribute to meal preparation time. If such 
analyses had been made, then information concerning the menus used 
by cooperators during the weeks recorded would have enabled the investi- 
gator to calculate a measure of time and to apply it as an indicator of 
the efficiency with which the work of meal preparation was carried on. 

Improvement in the use of time given to meal preparation may take 
several forms. Time may be reduced without changing the standard 
of the finished product by developing “methods of least waste’’ for the 
common tasks uf cooking, as for preparing vegetables and making cakes. 
It may also be reduced by improving the management of the process, 
by fitting detailed tasks into the schedules of the several workers so as 
to utilize time having the least value for other purposes, by the dovetail- 
ing of tasks, and by quantity production. 

The standard for the finished product may be changed in the indi- 
vidual home, either toward more time expenditure or less, when the 
housekeeper learns to assign time values to everything for which she is 
tempted or impelled to use time instead of blindly following tradition, 
custom, or habit or imitating others. There are many evidences of 
faulty time-choices in meal preparation. The woman who feels she 
must always have cake on hand but that she cannot find time to prepare 
salads is still to be found, although one thinks of her kind as belonging 
to the “old” days. 

There are also evidences of poorly balanced distribution of the time 
available for household operation. In some homes much attention is 
given to cooking with the result that the quality of the family meals 
scores much higher than family clothing or the state of cleanliness in the 
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house. In other households, much more attention is given to appearance, 
as manifested in cleanliness and order in the house and attractiveness of 
clothing and house furnishing, than is given to the quality of everyday 
meals. Some homemakers enjoy cooking; others dislike it. A few find 
it more fatiguing than other household tasks. Some are strongly influ- 
enced by the opinions of others and thus devote more time to appearances. 

Finally, there are evidences that time given to household tasks, par- 
ticularly those which the homemaker enjoys, is longer than it would be 
if time set free by speeding up could be profitably used for other work or 
for leisure activities. Variations in incentives felt by different home- 
makers, coupled with the unstandardized character of the tasks of the 
household, are no doubt responsible for differences in time expenditure 
when conditions of labor are the same. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR AND HER COLLEGE 
WARDROBE 


OLA DAY RUSH 


EN asked recently to talk about ‘‘College Clothes” on the 
Ml College Day program arranged by the Washington branch 
k\ of the American Association of University Women for pro- 
= spective college freshmen and their mothers, my first effort 
was to learn of actual practices from girls who were already in college. 
A survey or any type of statistical investigation was out of the question, 
but direct contact with one girl in each of four colleges was readily ar- 
ranged. The mother of a girl just graduating from Smith College who 
had encouraged her daughter to keep an expense account through the 
four years made her records available. Incidentally, this family 
budgeted its income and balanced its ledger. A senior at Goucher Col- 
lege who was keeping an expense account and was also very much inter- 
ested in observing the clothing practices of her classmates gave assistance, 
as did also a former McKinley High School student who had done 
excellent work in planning her own college wardrobe and was majoring 
in clothing and textiles at the College of Home Eccnomics, Cornell 
University, and a junior home economics major at the University of 
Maryland who not only kept an expense account but had made some 
study of clothing costs, wardrobe needs, and actual practices among 
her sorority sisters. 

The first fact apparent from this limited observation was that in the 
average girl’s conception of the college clothing problem, its business 
aspects play a very small part. The accurate expense account is rare, 
and adherence to budget principles is still less in vogue. The business 
woman may stick closely to her principle of spending fifteen per cent of 
her income for clothing, but the college girl dealing with an allowance is 
not governed or even impressed by this figure. Since some girls have an 
abundant allowance and may indulge in expensive furs and evening 
wraps, as well as a new frock and elaborate accessories for each occasion, 
we found that some spend as much as $1,000 a year for clothes; but $300 
a year seemed to provide necessary garments for the average college 
girl. Some figures as low as $170 per year were given, but a carefully 
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worked out budget for the socially active girl does not encourage so 
low a figure. 

With the clothing budget requirements established at $300 a year, the 
actual figures will vary with the purchasing ability and skill of the girl 
in question. The wise buyer who can select not only becoming and 
suitable clothes but can buy them when and where the price is to her 
advantage, will no doubt cut down her clothing costs. The girl who is 
able to alter the ready-made dress, renovate the old one, or copy the 
expensive model has a still greater chance to reduce the actual cost of 
clothing and maintain a desirable clothing standard. 

The clothing expenditures made by one student during the four years 
of her college course are shown on page 19. 

These figures show that the freshman and senior years were the most 
expensive: the freshman year because of many misfits in selection which 
had to be replaced as actual needs arose, and the senior year because of 
the special demands of graduation. The following suggestions also 
came from the four college girls: 


Clothes count at college, especially in your first contacts in college life. 

A very limited wardrobe for the entering freshman is advisable, to be enlarged 
after real needs have been discovered. 

One smart, well-chosen outfit is better than half a dozen ill-chosen ones. 

Appropriate ensembles should be worked out so that shoes, hat, gloves, and other 
accessories are right for the dress and for the occasion. 

Garments that cannot be easily cleaned have no place in the college wardrobe. 

Sweaters and skirts or sports suits should be used for general wear with blouses 
that may be laundered at small cost and so give desired freshness. 

Care of clothes should include using proper hangers and dress covers, and making 
repairs when needed. 

It helps to learn how to make smart dresses and interpret becoming design and 
color for your own personality. 

Budgeting your allowance removes the temptation to buy spasmodically. 

If you do not borrow you will not have to lend. 


The selection and wearing of clothes has a prominent place in the busi- 
ness of living for any woman. This is not wholly because clothes 
represent from one-fifth to one-seventh of her total expenditure. It 
is also because personal appearance is an accepted factor in estab- 
lishing social and business relationships and because poise and satis- 
faction develop with the assurance which comes from well-chosen 
clothes—more and more an index of general good taste and artistic 
training. Personal habits and general standards of living are reflected 
by appearance, and these traits are summed up in first impressions 
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Clothing Expenditures of a College Student 


Freshman Year 
$19.50 
1 light-weight coat........... 25.00 
1 heavy sweater............. 12.00 
6.25 
1 rain coat, 1 pair galoshes... 10.50 
2 evening frocks (1 new, 1 re- 

27.50 
i afternoon crepe frock (home- 

9.75 
1 afternoon chiffon frock (home- 

15.00 
1 blouse and skirt (velvet and 

satin, homemade).......... 12.25 
1 heavy sports skirt (plaid)... 12.00 
2 tailored wool dresses (1 home- 

46.00 
1 flat crepe (white).......... 12.00 
5 wash blouses (3 silk, 2cotton) 22.00 
3 summer wash frocks........ 14.25 
1 kimona and 1 bath robe 

(homemade).............. 17.25 
12.00 
Slips and underwear......... 30.00 
Gloves and accessories........ 19.25 
15.00 
1 pair heavy sports shoes... .. 12.50 
2 pairs walking shoes (1 tan, 

1 pair patent leather shoes... . 4.00 
1 pair evening slippers........ 7.50 
10.00 

$385.50 

Sophomore Year 

Dyeing, remaking, cleaning, 

new collars, cuffs, etc....... $27.40 
Underwear, stockings,andslips. 22.00 
1 transparent velvet dress.... 35.00 
1 white crepe and satin dress.. 14.75 
1 tailored wool dress (home- 

10.30 
1 new evening frock (taffeta).. 25.00 
1 remodelled evening frock.... 4.00 
12.00 
5.00 
Gloves and accessories. ...... 13.50 

$235.95 


Junior Year 

Dyeing, cleaning, remaking, 

$30.00 
1 light-weight coat.......... 22.50 
11.00 
1 heavy sweater............ 10.00 
1 slip-on sweater............ 4.25 
11.60 
1 sport or tailored dress..... 20.00 
1 crepe afternoon dress...... 21.75 
1 chiffon afternoon dress.... 13.7 
1 flat crepe ensemble........ 20.00 
1 sports skirt (homemade)... 7.5 
1 remodelled evening frock 

(combining old slip and new 

1 white silk dress........... 10.00 
5.85 
Shoes and stockings......... 30.00 
12.00 

$257.00 

Senior Year 

65.00 
6.75 
10.75 
1 semi-sports dress.......... 10.75 
3 white silk dresses......... 33.50 
2 white linen dresses........ 15.75 
2 chiffon afternoon frocks.... 32.00 
1 remodelled evening frock. . 6.15 
1 chiffon and lace frock... .. 25.00 
1 flowered net frock......... 20.00 
35.00 
12.00 
3 hats (2 sports 1 garden)... 17.25 
1 pair long gloves........... 8.00 
1 pair long mitts............ 1.95 
1 pair white shoes.......... 5.00 
1 pair brocade slippers. ..... 7.50 
8.00 

$320.35 
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which often become lasting impressions, regardless of later demonstra- 
tions of less obvious personal qualities. The sorority bid, the popular 
acclaim, the scholastic recognition which the prospective college girl 
naturally desires are aided by personal charm, poise, and good manners. 
To these qualities the right selection of clothes bears a direct relation. 

It is important for the college girl to gain a right attitude toward 
clothes—neither to scorn them as a necessary evil, nor to consider them 
the reason for existence, but to strike a happy medium and realize that 
the art of being well dressed is one aim of cultural education. The 
training and ability necessary for the wise selection of college clothes 
are not gained in a day, and in many homes they are entirely neglected. 
The home economics department in the high school can give timely aid 
to the prospective college girl through a course featuring the clothing 
needs of the college girl, the relative cost of such a wardrobe, the technic 
of its care and repair, and the advantages of keeping an expense account 
and of budgeting an allowance. 

At McKinley High School in Washington, a course is given in the 
spring semester for graduating girls, whether business or college bound. 
It features the cost, selection, and economics of the college or business 
wardrobe and will meet with greatest success when mothers and daugh- 
ters have become more generally convinced that this training is not 
directly vocational but that it is especially helpful to the academic 
student. It is fast becoming one of the most valuable elective courses 
offered to the prospective college girl. Planning ahead, spending wisely, 
and shopping intelligently are all part of the larger money problem, to 
which the budget seems the most effective solution. The girl who has 
been taught the meaning and value of business methods in her own 
expenditures will fare best in her college program. 

If, as has been said, art lies in the perfect adaptation of an object to 
its use, the clothing teacher is challenged to develop artists in clothing 
selection rather than “faddists.’”’ The apparent lack of actual figures 
on the cost of college clothes further challenges her to help make available 
more usable information for the prospective college girl. Such figures 
will help in “selling” the idea that planning one’s clothing expenditures 
carefully is a profitable business practice for every high school or college 
girl. To accomplish this best calls for the cooperation of the girl’s 
family; and the earlier the practice is begun of planning before buying, 
the better the chances of its becoming an established habit. 


WHAT THE CONSUMER SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
CLOTHING AND TEXTILES’ 


GRACE G. DENNY 


JHE consumer aims to buy for personal satisfaction. If we 
e\<qj had a vote from the buying public on the first requisite in 
2M textile purchases, it is safe to predict that it would go for 
“to be in style” or “to be up to date.’ The text-book 
phrases “durability,” “tensile strength,” “thread count,” and “fiber 
content” would receive little if any attention. 

There is no need to fear buying something out of date. The modern 
merchant sees to it that no stale stock remains on his shelves. What 
the customer wants to know in this connection is whether he is buying 
an article that is in the vanguard of fashion termed “high style”; whether 
it has reached volume production, available for everyone in the depart- 
ment stores; or whether it has attained the final stage, mass production, 
so that imitations appear in the dime stores and it has become a so-called 
“Ford in fashion.” Theatrical gauze is a case in point. When it was 
used for its original purpose, that of forming a background on which 
to paste foliage of trees for a stage effect, the stuff sold for 25 cents a yard. 
Some clever decorator “discovered”’ it for home window treatment. It 
became high style in the furnishing world and could be obtained in 
exclusive shops for $1.50a yard. A few years later it had reached volume 
selling and appeared in the department stores at $1.00 per yard. Now 
it has become common, and the price is probably 35 cents. 

Besides wanting to buy style, the American customer also wants to 
know how to get it in an article which will not cost too much, will not 
require too much care, will be suited for its purpose, and will look well 
during a reasonable period of use. 

No matter how much people may deplore the frequent changes of 
fashion because of economic waste, apparently there is not much to be 
done about it. The desire for something new is common to all of us. 
Verdi, speaking of changes in musical style, said, 


1 Presented before the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics, 
National Education Association, Los Angeles, July, 1931. 
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The secret of art is weariness. Every device however new and effective becomes 
wearisome in the long rin. One has to find new ways of arresting attention. 


New textile styles are attained through changes in fiber, weave, finish, 
color, line,andornament. At various periods silk, wool, linen, and rayon 
have had style appeal. At present, the advocates of cotton are trying 
to let it have its turn. When flat charmeuse gives way to rough éponge 
we no longer see beauty in charmeuse. When plaids and stripes are on 
the market, plain colors seem uninteresting. When wooly velours are 
the mode, gaberdine isout. When white is in, we think it fresh and pure; 
when out, we call it cold and ghastly. When the silhouette of the boyish 
figure changes to a feminine outline, textile fabrics quickly follow suit 
and express daintiness, softness, and fragility. 

Style in the sizes of articles also changes, as may be seen in household 
linens. In the good old times and even today in Europe, linen towels 
are huge. We have reduced ours until we have those aptly described as 
“finger towels.” For very good reasons, the length of sheets has been 
increased and the hems are frequently the same width at top and bottom. 
Napkins are smaller, and the ample damask cloth often gives place to 
doilies and lunch cloths. 

Knowledge of good and inferior products is needed; for example, 
consider the fancy bath towel with single loops and poor absorbing sur- 
face versus the one with close, soft double loops. Appreciation of a 
good rug implies more than knowledge of wearing qualities. It includes 
a knowledge of color and design and of appropriateness for the proposed 
surroundings. 

The household buyer should, moreover, know what she can afford and 
learn to avoid purchases which represent poor imitations of more luxuri- 
ous articles. If the income is the denim class, why attempt to buy 
tapestry? It is a good plan to be able to distinguish the genuine from 
the imitation, so that when a peddler appears at the door one can tell 
whether or not a Persian silk rug is what it is claimed to be or machine 
woven of mercerized cotton, and so that the itinerant Irish woman with 
her hard luck story will not be able to palm off her cotton, machine-made 
lace as the handicraft of “me poor sister in the auld country and made of 
purest linen thread, ma’am.” 

The care of all textile materials is in reality a part of the cost. Cur- 
tains as well as automobiles require “upkeep.” Likewise, in buying 
clothing the cleaner’s bills should be anticipated. 

The woman consumer often wishes to know how to construct clothing, 
curtains, slip covers, and other articles. Her reasons are many. The 
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chief one is economy; another is a spirit of experimentation and desire 
for self-expression in home sewing. Still another is the social element, 
the fact that others are doing it. The ability to remodel and keep cloth- 
ing in repair is one of the greatest means of economy and can be gained 
only through a knowledge of clothing construction. 

The well-informed consumer knows that it is businesslike to pay bills 
promptly and that store regulations on returned goods are aimed at 
lessening the overhead which she would eventually pay. She also knows 
something of economic conditions under which textile products are made 
as well as labor legislation, conditions in mills, tariff rates, shipping regula- 
tions, the comparative values of imported articles, and home products— 
all these are matters of interest in this world of quick social and economic 
changes. She also realizes the complications of installment buying and 
that plans for spending—in other words, budgeting the income—will 
safeguard the consumer against present day supersalesmanship. 

The consumer needs to know what is new in textile products. The 
fascinating story of rayon is being revised every six months because of 
the rapid development in the industry. If the user of rayon products 
is to know what to expect of the material, the old generalization about 
this synthetic filament must be modified to include the behavior toward 
spotting agents, toward dyes, and toward a hot iron of such cellulose 
acetate products as celanese, acele, and saraceta; and tests for identifying 
rayon should be understood. Artificial wool, hollow filament rayon, 
and delustered rayon are among the newer products. What is durene? 
What is sase? are questions to be answered. These names appear on 
labels and the shopper is curious. 

The consumer should know that the government is seeking knowledge 
on the subject of textiles and clothing for his benefit. At that vast 
research center, the Bureau of Standards, a textile division is maintained 
where scientists are patiently working on weighted silk, one of many 
studies being carried on at Washington. Some day we, the consumers 
of the country, will know what to expect of different standards or grades 
of silk because they will be labelled by the manufacturer. 

The Bureau of Home Economics renders service in two fields, that of 
pure research and that of utilization of products. Its findings eventually 
affect production. Such publications as ‘“‘Cotton Fabrics and Their 
Uses” and “Window Curtaining” are of immediate use to the purchaser 
of goods. Bulletins on children’s clothing have given mothers new ideas 
on the hygiene of clothing and have shown them how to construct gar- 
ments that encourage self-help in small children. Standardization of 
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patterns and sizes of garments are receiving much study which will 
benefit both the manufacturers and the ultimate consumer. 

The American Home Economics Association, through its division of 
textiles and clothing and committee on standardization of consumers’ 
goods, is working actively for such standardization and for purchase by 
specification. 

Consumers’ Research, Inc., is an organization disseminating knowledge 
to its members on commodities which are recommended only after investi- 
gation by experts. Textile materials form but a small part of all the 
articles investigated. 

The National Consumer’s League, headed for many years by that 
brilliant and able reformer, Florence Kelley, exists for the protection of 
women and children in industry. It organizes consumers to promote 
legislation to safeguard the health of workers, to insure a living wage, 
and to reduce working hours. Its activities have helped bring it about 
that the modern shopper has developed a social conscience. 

Another agency which serves the public in a somewhat similar way is 
the National Better Business Bureau with branches in all large cities. 
Its aim is to keep advertising reliable and bring to light fraudulent 
schemes for promoting sales in every field of business. 

In industry itself much is being done which is of service to the buying 
public. The laundry industry maintains a research center where its 
problems are studied by chemists and engineers. The conservation of 
textiles is the subject of one of the publications of the Laundryowners 
National Association—the result of research carried on at Mellon Insti- 
tute. It must be remembered that it is the ultimate consumer the 
laundry is trying to please. The National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners has in Washington, D. C., a laboratory for research, a model 
plant, and training school. Membership in this organization insures 
standard practice, established by the Institute after investigation by the 
best expertsin the country. The National Retail Dry Goods Association 
exists to help its members please the purchasing public. One of its 
activities is the Better Fabrics Bureau, which is fostering better stand- 
ards in goods manufactured from textiles. 

In short, though the consuming public wants to know above all what 
is in style, it also wants to know how to buy to advantage; and its well- 
informed members realize that this means keeping informed about devel- 
opments in the world of textiles and clothing. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


> 3@>>THE COST OF INSTALLMENT CREDIT TO CONSUMERS. 
Installment buying has become so woven into our present economic life 
that it is taken for granted, with few or no questions asked by the con- 
sumer who makes use of it. Before the homemaker adopts this method 
of purchase, however, she might well ask herself such questions as “How 
much does buying on the installment plan really cost? Can I afford to 
pay those charges for the convenience of obtaining the commodity now, 
or can I save this expense by postponing the purchase of it until I can 
pay cash at some future time? What is the yearly rate charged?” 

During a recent discussion of the cost of household equipment by 
several groups of representative women living on farms and in small 
towns in Illinois, it became clear that not one out of almost a hundred 
such women knew the per-annum rate charged for installment credit, 
nor how to compute it. The following illustration was worked out to 
show the true cost of buying an electric washing machine on the install- 
ment plan as compared with paying cash. 


Cash price—$94.50 

Installment price—$104.00 

Total financing charge—$104 — $94.50 = $9.50, 

Down payment—$5 

Deferred balance—$99 on which the financing charge of $9.50 is paid 

Monthly payments—$9 

Eleven monthly payments to be made—$99 + 9 = 11 

The yearly rate is based on 12 months 

To obtain the true coefficient, multiply 12, which represents the number of 
months in the year, by 11, which represents the number of months out- 
standing to be paid. This sum (12 X 11) would have to be divided by the 
sum of the numbers representing each month when payments are made, as: 


12 x 11 132 : 
— = 2 coefficient 


66 
9.50 100 


The stated rate on the pure finance charge on a yearly basis is 99.00 x Fis 9.6 


per cent 

By multiplying 9.6 per cent by the true coefficient of 2, the true cost, or 19.2 per 
cent, is obtained. It will be readily seen that the true cost, or 19.2 per cent, 
is just twice the stated rate of 9.6 per cent. 
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When the real cost of installment credit to the consumer was by this 
means made apparent, the women made such comments as: “If I had 
known I was paying that high rate, I wouldn’t have bought it.” “Why 
don’t we learn how to estimate the cost of installment buying at school?” 
“Why doesn’t the salesman tell us what the real rate is?” 

Such comments indicate that more attention might well be paid to 
this phase of consumers’ buying problems, especially during a period of 
decreased money incomes on the farm. The majority of these women 
appeared to be rather concerned when they realized that their economic 
knowledge was inadequate in the field of installment buying. This 
was especially true in the case of one university graduate who found 
that she had paid rather a high rate (20 per cent) for this form of credit. 

Of interest in this connection is Seligman’s statement that ‘“‘the per- 
annum rate is of importance to the purchaser only when he is in a position 
to borrow elsewhere at a lower cost.”' After seeing the illustration 
worked out, many of these women, on the contrary, thought that the 
rate charged was important. Most of them would agree with Seligman 
“that many purchasers may advantageously resort to a larger proportion 
of cash payment or to a greater use of other forms of credit.” They 
would also recognize that when the proposed purchase is for something not 
immediately needed, to defer purchase until one has accumulated money 
for a cash transaction is an alternative that has the added advantage of 
giving them and not the seller the use of the accumulating interest.— 


J. WARD 
1 SELIGMAN, Epwin R. A. The Economics of Installment Selling. Vol. I, p. 292 (1927), 


>+©>>-BIG BUSINESS IN TIME OF DEPRESSION. In St. Louis 
County, Missouri, the Extension Service, the County Farm Bureau, the 
County Welfare Association, the Bankers’ Association, and the Watchman- 
Advocate, a local newspaper, jointly sponsored a move to can all surplus 
fruits and vegetables available in the county to help feed five thousand 
hungry mouths this winter, and thus to avoid illness and possible death. 
Never in the memory of the people of the county has a condition pre- 
vailed creating problems equal to those of today. Demands made to 
the County Welfare Association were so great that the organization had 
spent its entire yearly budget fund before one-half of the year was gone, 
and the organized benefits of this association are being continued on 
borrowed capital through its member organizations. Charitable institu- 
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tions and organizations report that the demands made upon them this 
past year are four times greater than in any previous year. 

For the mammoth canning project, an organization was perfected with 
the home demonstration agent of St. Louis County in charge, assisted 
by a corps of county and community workers. Ten centers were estab- 
lished in various parts of the county, each with a supervisor. Other 
county chairmen were appointed, such as publicity chairman, supply 
manager, and treasurer. 

Three complete canning outfits (pressure cookers, tin can sealers, apple 
peelers, corers, food chopper, copper kettles for apple butter) were pur- 
chased by means of donations of individuals, organizations, and bankers’ 
associations. This canning equipment was transported from center to 
center by a truck donated by the Union Electric Light and Power 
Company. 

All centers were located in large Farmers’ Club halls, church base- 
ments, or school basements where water, stoves, and light were available. 
The use of all buildings was gratis, and practically all fuel was donated. 

Canning was done every day except Saturday. A schedule was ar- 
ranged so that the work at each center came on the same day every other 
week, and thus everyone knew definitely which day would be canning 
day. On Saturdays all equipment was inspected and gone over. 

The workers were organized so that each one knew his job. The center 
chairmen were farm women whose business it was to see that all available 
supplies or donations of fruits and vegetables were picked up by the 
truck and brought to the canning center. They also were given responsi- 
bility for the buildings and the stoves. 

The supervisor chairmen (town women) were trained in the use of 
cold pack methods for fruits and hot pack for vegetables at a training 
school held by the home demonstration agent. Unemployed men were 
trained to operate tin can sealers and pressure cookers. As many as 
40 men and women (unemployed) and volunteers assisted in selecting, 
peeling, packing, and marking the canned products. 

The supervisor chairman received notice of the amount of products 
to be canned by center chairmen in time to ask for helpers from the 
County Welfare Office two days before actual work began. Volunteers 
transported these workers to the centers in cars and trucks. 

Each center canned approximately 400 to 500 quarts a day. The 
highest number canned in one day was 1,333 quarts. 

The canned products were left at each center for two weeks and then 
moved by truck to the County Welfare Association’s central storeroom. 
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They will be distributed this winter under the organized supervision of 
the Association. 

The total amount of products canned by the ten centers was 15,930 
quarts. This was done in 31 days with an average of 25 workers at each 
center. The 2,994 quarts of vegetables canned consisted of tomatoes, 
vegetable soup, corn, and green beans. The 12,936 quarts of fruits 
canned included apples, peaches, pears, plums, and apple butter. No 
one can estimate the money value of surplus materials utilized, nor would 
it be possible to measure in dollars and cents the value of the friends 
made, or of the common effort to feed the many hungry .nouths in the 
county.—-CECILE MANIKOWSKE. 


=+@>>-HOW CLOTHING CLASSES MAY SERVE A COMMUNITY. 
What the clothing classes in a Wisconsin city of 23,000 did last year may 
suggest to other teachers opportunities by which their girls can make 
economical clothing for themselves, turn a penny by doing it for pay, or 
help relieve distress by doing it for those less fortunate. 

Over one hundred girls elected the sewing courses each semester, and 
during the school year about nine hundred garments were made, each 
girl having completed at least four wearable ones. 

The teaching was done through individual work and the girls were 
always urged to make the garments that they needed most to complete 
their wardrobes. Each article a girl made was planned with her present 
need in mind and was designed, constructed, and finished so that it was 
immediately wearable. Frequently there were problems of making over, 
and thrift was always featured in the planning, cutting, and making. If, 
as occasionally happened, too much material was purchased, suggestions 
were offered for using the surplus for other garments and the first garment 
was cut with this in mind. Whenever a wearable garment was taken 
home, the courses in sewing got more whole-hearted approval from the 
parents. 

A girl who showed special ability with her needle often found that her 
sewing became a means of earning pin money. Teachers, townspeople, 
and high school students began to have garments made in the sewing 
classes. Before the year was over, members had made for the high 
school teachers a winter coat, a velvet jacket (made from a dress), and 
several silk and wool dresses. For students and townspeople, many 
pajamas, nightgowns, aprons, slips, smocks, draperies, and curtains were 
made and several coats were relined. One young teacher brought three 
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yards of velvet and a good dress pattern to the department, saying, “I 
don’t dare trust this to a strange dressmaker, and I must have it next 
week. Do you have a girl who would make it for me?” Fortunately, 
there was a skillful student in the advanced class who was glad to earn 
money in this way, and by planning and cutting very carefully she was 
able to make the dress from the scanty material—a difficult job, since no 
allowance had been made for the up-and-down of velvet. The dress was 
finished the day before the teacher needed it, and the teacher felt the girl 
had earned the generous check which paid for the work. 

A senior made a regular business of relining coats and sewing for other 
people in school and during her leisure time at home. 

Because of the unemployment situation, several girls had to use gar- 
ments given to them to remodel, and brought them to school to make 
over. When it became known that clothing could be put to good use in 
this way, townspeople responded generously and several boxes of old cloth- 
ing came to the sewing department, many of them containing discarded 
garments of better material than the girls had heretofore been able to 
buy for themselves. The school nurses knew there was a scarcity of 
boys’ shirts among the needy and brought their old blue uniforms to be 
made over. By working on shirts when they were waiting for materials 
or patterns for their regular projects, almost all the girls had opportunity 
to share in this enterprise. 

While the girls in two classes were planning their first problems for the 
semester, fifty-seven infant nightgowns were made for our municipal 
hospital. A class studying hand sewing and embroidery also made thirty- 
five dresser scarfs for the hospital before the semester ended. 

The home economics teacher is one who believes in fostering friendly 
relations with local stores, and merchants in this city stand ready to lend 
a helping hand to the school. They frequently lend suits and dresses as 
costumes for school plays, and one merchant has sponsored several dress 
contests, some local and some national, in which three or four dresses from 
the home economics department have won small prizes. In still other 
cases a store has provided materials which the classes have made into 
garments for sale; and since the profits from such sales come to the store, 
it has allowed the teacher to select her materials before the store opens in 
the morning, without approval slips or requisitions from the school. 
Sometimes the finished garments are sold in the school for the retail cost 
of materials; sometimes the store sells them for ten per cent more than 
that price, and usually after displaying them for a week in a street win- 


dow. 
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The sewing classes were also of service to the school itself. Coats for 
cheer leaders, kitchen towels, rest room pillows and curtains were all 
made in the sewing department. At Christmas time old clothing col- 
lected by high school girls was mended and pressed in class, and dresses 
were made for the mended dolls from the fire station. 

Through these many opportunities adapted to the work in clothing 
classes, school interests were carried into the home and the community. 
Whenever a chance came to help with community projects, the attempt 
was made to give the assistance, whether it was mending a flag for another 
school, dressing dolls from the community center, or hemming towels for 
the Y. W.C. A. 

Undoubtedly, such work adds to the teacher’s load, but girls delight in 
responsibility and are willing workers when they feel they are really use- 
ful. The character of the work makes them more capable in selecting or 
making garments and leads them at the same time to the satisfaction 
which comes from being of service, whether in an emergency or in normal 
times.—LEONA SEAVER. 


=+@>>A TEXTILE MERCHANDISE MAJOR IN A HOME ECO- 
NOMICS CURRICULUM. A textile merchandise major enables a 
student who is interested in textiles and clothing to receive specialized 
training in that field and at the same time to gain practical experience 
in textile merchandising. The paralleling of the theoretical and the 
practical shortens the apprenticeship period and simplifies the adjust- 
ment problem when the student enters the business world. 

A director of a retailing course in one of our large universities has said 
that “A student who has an appreciation of the social and economic 
problems of the home is an excellent person to help determine the con- 
sumption needs and desires of family groups; a woman with the back- 
ground of home economics training plus carefully planned specialized 
courses should be able to evaluate the worth of a commodity to the home 
and to know how to make that commodity appeal to the consumer.” 

Because of the interest shown by students in textile merchandising and 
because of the small but useful place that home economics trained women 
have been filling in retail store organizations, it seemed practical and 
logical to provide opportunities for women interested in such training. 
Consequently, the textile division of the home economics department of 
Drexel Institute, in cooperation with a number of Philadelphia stores, 
organized a few years ago a textile merchandise major to be given during 
the student’s junior and senior years. It may be described as follows: 
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The student, upon meeting the entrance requirements of the College, 
is enrolled in the home economics school and during the freshman and 
sophomore years she takes the regular prescribed courses for all home 
economics students. At the end of the sophomore year she is permitted 
to elect the textile merchandise major provided she has met the scholastic 
requirements for junior classification and has, in the opinion of the course 
committee of the department, the personality qualities which will make 
possible satisfactory adjustment in a business organization. 

A number of specialized courses are required during the junior and 
senior years. Such subjects include economics of retailing, textile 
chemistry, economic aspects of fashion, art advertising, textile mer- 
chandising, business psychology, special problems in store education, 
mathematics of business, retail buying and merchandise control. 

The cooperative plan of technical education having proved very satis- 
factory for combining theoretical and practical training, it was decided 
that this major should provide for cooperative experience. During the 
summers following her sophomore and junior years, or on Saturdays 
during her junior and senior years, the student is placed in one of the 
cooperating stores as a regular employee. She works on the same basis 
and receives the same remuneration for her services as other employees 
on similar jobs in the store organization. Every attempt is made to give 
her as varied experiences in as many departments of the store as possible. 

During this period the student maintains formal connection with the 
college and is under the direct supervision of the college coordinator. 

The cooperative experience covers a period equivalent to three months’ 
work on an eight-hour day schedule. Upon the completion of the cooper- 
ative work, the student writes a detailed report of her work. The per- 
sonnel division of the store gives the coordinator an estimate of the stu- 
dent’s work. The college coordinator likewise gives her estimate of the 
student’s fitness and qualifications. Nine quarter credits, the equivalent 
given students taking the teacher-training major for their practice teach- 
ing, are given for this work. 

The development of a textile merchandise major is simplified when the 
college has a department of business administration, because the facilities 
of the two departments can be adjusted to take adequate care of the 
specialized courses, and when the college is situated in a large city or 
industrial center where cooperative work can be conveniently arranged. 

Women who have taken the textile merchandise major have shown 
that they are fitted to fill positions of responsibility in the merchandise 
divisions, the training departments, and other allied divisions of the 
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stores. At this time, when the scope of women’s education is broadening 
and when the opportunities for women in the business field are increasing, 
it seems particularly desirable to give young women training which will 
enable them to render intelligent service in the textile field. With the 
development of consumer consciousness, the cooperation between busi- 
ness and the home should make possible more efficient selection on the 
part of the average consumer and in time bring greater satisfaction in 
the purchase and use of clothing and household textiles —ARDENIA 


CHAPMAN. 


ESSENTIALS FOR FASHION WORK. The present situation 
offers better opportunities than ever before for college girls who have 
majored in clothing. Fashion work offers many possibilities to the girl 
who has the incentive for business success and the advantages of art 
training and work in clothing. 

These opportunities must be made by the individual. The girl who 
believes that a college clothing course is sufficient to put her into a ready- 
made position with a flattering salary is generally mistaken. But if a 
girl with such training has a sense of merchandising, is interested in buy- 
ing and selling and in people’s reactions to merchandise, is willing to 
sell herself to a sales job in piece goods, patterns, notions, or interior 
decorations, or in ready-to-wear or even in accessories, she is sure to find 
that she can apply everything she has learned at school. She will find, 
too, that as a result of her schooling, she will have traveled as far in one 
year as the girl who has not had the same advantages can progress in 
three years of similar hard work. If she is alert, willing, and ambitious, 
in a few years she may be worthy of a position as buyer or head of stock. 
If she continues to grow in her job, and watches the world around her as 
well as in her store, she may reach a point where she can be a splendid 
aid to a designer for a manufacturer, or serve a manufacturing firm as a 
fashion counselor or analyst. 

To my mind, this is the ultimate position in such work, because if a 
girl knows such technical points as store routine, buying methods, stocks, 
and sales figures, knows how to aid designers in styling merchandise to 
an established price range, she will be worth many times her salary to 
the manufacturer fortunate enough to secure her services. 

On the other hand, the girl who has simply a flair for fashion and the 
conceited notion that she “knows clothes’ and how to wear them, is 
unlikely, even if she has had college clothing work, to succeed or ever to 
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be capable of advising manufacturers or buyers. A really valuable 
fashion worker must be a student of human nature and know better 
what the other woman will choose than the customer herself. She must 
know the buying habits of American women, be thoroughly familiar 
with advertising and sales appeals, know her fashion geography as she 
knows her A B C’s and above all show herself to be heartily interested in 
her job. 

The Fashion Group, an organization formed this year, is planned to 
aid sincere fashion workers. It is a non-commercial organization formed 
to advance good taste in fashion commerce in the United States and to 
improve the status of women workers in such fields. Membership is 
open to women giving satisfactory evidence of adequate training and 
actual experience in some phase of fashion work, together with genuine 
interest in the purposes of the Group. Its program is devised to make 
them realize the seriousness of their work and inspire them to study and 
be willing to persevere until they have acquired something of the judg- 
ment that makes their counsel safe for manufacturers and buying offices 
to follow. 

The stylist, fashionist, fashion worker—she has been called by a dozen 
names, many of which have already gone into the discard—has done her 
share in bringing to the manufacturer and merchant the realization that 
the feminine point of view is necessary in modern merchandising, whether 
it be for the styling of automobiles or of nursing bottles. A girl who 
wants to become a dependable fashion worker should realize, just as the 
Fashion Group organization has set down, that to prescribe fashion one 
must be as well schooled in that field as a lawyer is in law or a doctor in 
medicine. 

For this she will wish to gain all the help she can from books, peri- 
odicals, and collections. Two books which should be bibles for fashion 
workers are Dr. Paul Nystrom’s Economics of Fashion and Economics of 
Consumption. There are trade journals, such as Women’s Wear Daily 
and Style Sources Magazine, and more general papers, such as Vogue, 
Harper’s Bazaar, and the pattern magazines, which must be followed 
religiously. So, too, must reports of social activities which show what 
people of all classes wear, and how they wear their clothes for different 
occasions. The museums and libraries also must be haunted by fashion 
workers, for fashion history is as important as current fashion. The 
influence of yesterday is continually reflected in today’s merchandise, 
and for this reason it is important to know sources. 
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The following points seem essential to make a success of fashion work: 


1. A fundamental knowledge of color, design, textiles, and garment construction 
2. A knowledge of merchandising practice 
3. Familiarity with department store routine 
4. A knowledge of the buying practices of a store 
5. Understanding of consumer demand 
6. Knowledge of the sources of fashion information 
7. Knowledge of world markets 
8. Understanding of the economics of fashion 
9. Understanding of the economics of consumption 
10. Knowledge of social customs of all classes 


11. An insatiable interest in people 

12. A mind unbiased and open to an appreciation of all the whims and vagaries 
of the feminine mind 

13. An observing mind, and alertness that comes only from sheer love of the work 

14. An aim to excell in the chosen work 


These “fourteen points” seem easy, but only one girl in one hundred 
who is making a study of clothing work has the enthusiasm and persever- 
ance to carry through to success. For some of the other ninety and nine 
there are, however, many half-way places where they may fit in and 
find happiness and a chance for self-expression. 

Fashion work provides a career for women as absorbing and interesting 
as painting or sculpture or writing, and one that women are particularly 
suited for. It takes work and study, patience and understanding, but, 
as in newspaper reporting, there is joy in the job for those who are big 
enough to succeed at it—Mary Brooks PIcKEN. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NURSERY EDUCATION, 
PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 12, 13, 14, 1931. The National 
Association of Nursery Education, which meets biennially, is a compara- 
tively new organization made up of nursery school teachers, day nur- 
sery supervisors, parent educators, psychologists, physicians, nutrition- 
ists, homemakers, and others who are concerned with the education and 
training of children of pre-kindergarten age. The Philadelphia meeting 
was particularly stimulating because the group has worked together 
through previous discussion conferences and seems now to have arrived 
at a harmony which makes exchange of experiences and of points of 
view tremendously beneficial to the participants. 

According to the custom of this organization, the conference discus- 
sion method was used. A morning meeting opened the conference, in- 
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uroducing the members to “Conferences Issues” (Dr. George Stoddard) 
and presenting ‘“The Implications of the White House Conference Report 
on the Preschool Child” (Dr. John Anderson). Smaller discussion groups 
made up the afternoon programs, dealing with the following topics: 
“Nutrition and Health,” “Preparation of Nursery School Teachers,” 
“Parent Education and the Nursery School,” “Play Activities,” “Nur- 
sery School Procedures: Behavior Problems in the Nursery School,” 
“Nursery School Procedures: Technics of Teaching in Music and Story 
Periods,”’ ““New Departures in Nursery School Programs,” “Minimum 
Essentials of Nursery Schools,” and ‘‘Psychological Measurements for 
Preschool Children.” 

One evening meeting presented a number of moving pictures showing 
the activities of various centers. An exhibit of materials, records, and 
charts also helped to acquaint members with the programs of numerous 
centers and with new ideas for equipment, clothing, and so on. 

Perhaps the high spot of the meetings was the conference dinner at 
which Dr. William H. Kilpatrick led a discussion on “‘The Social Impli- 
cations of the Nursery School.’’ One could scarcely expect a large con- 
ference dinner, which is open to the public, to promise well for a general 
and open discussion. Yet Dr. Kilpatrick’s genius turned this meeting 
into a lively discussion quite without an initial speech or promptings 
from the chair. 

The following topics were set up by the group for discussion: 


1. State versus family control of young children: does the nursery school threaten 
to usurp the function of the home? 

2. The nursery school in relation to other educational agencies: should the nursery 
school become part of the public school system? 

3. The nursery school in relation to other social agencies. 

4. The nursery school in relation to women in industry and the professions. 


The functions of the nursery school were listed in order of importance, 
as care and education of children, parent or pre-parent education, re- 
search.—E. LEE VINCENT. 


EDITORIAL 


3@>>THRIFT, 1932 MODEL. As usual, the week which includes 
Franklin’s Birthday, January 17, will in 1932 be celebrated as National 
Thrift Week, and, as usual, this issue of the JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
NOMICS includes several papers that bear particularly on the subject of 
wise spending. For to home economists, thrift means not merely saving, 
but rather making wise use of one’s material resources. This sometimes 
calls for saving and sometimes for spending, but always for keeping a 
due balance between present and future needs, between justifiable luxury 
and bare necessity. 

Several years back we heard a great deal about achieving prosperity 
by increasing consumption, even if this meant buying goods we hardly 
felt we needed or paying for them on the installment plan. Such extreme 
doctrine roused some doubts even before November, 1929. Since then, 
even its proponents are less assured in their faith. As for the rank and 
file of us, we are quite ready to accept as part of our economic philosophy 
the teachings of Kipling’s ‘‘Gods of the Copybook Maxims’’: 


As I pass through my incarnations in every age and race, 

I make my proper prostrations to the Gods of the Market Place; 
Peering through reverent fingers, I watch them flourish and fall, 
And the Gods of the Copybook Maxims, I notice, outlast them all. 


We were living in trees when they met us. They showed us each in turn 
That Water would certainly wet us as Fire would certainly burn: 

But we found them lacking in Uplift, Vision, and Breadth of Mind, 

So we left them to teach Gorillas while we followed the March of Mankind. 


We moved as the Spirit listed. They never altered their pace, 

Being neither Cloud nor Wind borne like the Gods of the Market Place, 

But they always caught up with our progress, and usually word would come 
That a tribe had been wiped off its ice-field or Creation crashed at Rome. 


* * * * * * * * 


Then the Gods of the Market tumbled, and their smooth-tongued Wizards withdrew, 
And the hearts of the meanest were humbled and began to believe it was true 
That All is not Gold that Glitters, and Two and Two make Four— 
And the Gods of the Copybook Maxims limped up to explain it once more! 
36 
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But if two and two do not make five, neither do they make three; and 
it is about as bad economy to hoard money under the pressure of un- 
justified fear as to spend it recklessly. Unfortunately, during 1931 such 
hoarding went on to such an extent that by autumn a billion and a quarter 
dollars was estimated to have disappeared into the twentieth century 
equivalent of the stocking under the loose board. And at the same time, 
there was not enough demand for goods to keep labor profitably em- 
ployed, and prices for many necessities were down to the bargain point 
or lower. Remembering that household purchasers are said to account 
for 85 per cent of retail trade, the business world naturally tried to stimu- 
late buying by homemakers. This was undoubtedly the motive behind the 
radio program which, as described on page 41, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States addressed to the women of the country. It also led 
the Ladies’ Home Journal to begin in January a series of editorials to the 
same effect. 

In short, thrift, 1932 model, means wise spending by those who are so 
fortunate as to have available money. Not buying something just 
because the Joneses have it or because the salesman is persuasive, but 
deliberately considering which of the things one has been intending to 
buy can be bought to best advantage now or what unemployed labor 
could be used to advantage about the house, and then acting accordingly. 

This idea may prove a welcome help in teaching the selection of house- 
hold goods or budgeting or money management. Often it is hard to 
prove the practical connection between individual expenditures and 
national economy. Will it not be simpler this year when one can actu- 
ally show how by careful spending one can put the unemployed to work 
and at the same time see one’s money go further than usual? 


>+@>>THE BUSINESS OF THE HOME AND COURSES IN GEN- 
ERAL BUSINESS TRAINING. One of the points brought out at the 
President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership was that 
such home information might easily be developed in many parts of the 
high school curriculum where it is now lacking or very briefly touched on. 
An obvious place would be in the courses on general business methods or 
science which have recently been introduced into many high schools. 
They are advocated not so much as vocational material as for their gen- 
eral usefulness in the conduct of one’s own business affairs. The business 
of the home should certainly be adequately treated, since it represents a 
large proportion of the personal business of most citizens. 
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Because this is a subject so akin to home economics, the JOURNAL was 
interested to see how well this phase of business science was covered in 
these courses, or at least in the textbooks which they follow. Four of 
those said to be most generally used are listed on page 63. All of them 
include sections on personal budgets, and several of them refer briefly 
to methods of family budgeting, home purchase, insurance, and other 
minor items of household business. The one by Jones and Holtsclaw 
stands out from the rest for both the quantity and the quality of the 
material on this general subject. Household as well as personal budgets 
are discussed in theory, and imaginary ones are worked out for families 
of different types. Accompanying these are sections on home financing, 
household inventories, tax payments, and many other phases of house- 
hold business. Practical exercises are also given for which forms are 
provided in the supplementary pamphlet, “Projects in Business Science.”’ 
If a student has filled out all these blanks for household budgets and cash 
records and inventories and tax returns, he certainly should not be at a 
loss to know how to set up his own home business when the time comes. 
The chief criticism the home economist would make is that the discussion 
does not give enough emphasis to the fact that any ready-made budget 
will require careful adjusting to the needs of the individual family. 
Without this warning, people are likely to grow sceptical about budgeting 
and lose courage when the theoretical divisions of the expenditures fail 
to fit their individual requirements. 


&+@>>HOME ECONOMICS AND EMERGENCY RELIEF. The 
fact that home economics deals directly with the fundamental needs 
of food, clothing, and shelter means that it can quickly find its place in 
emergencies that involve changes in everyday living. This was the case 
in the food conservation campaign during the war, appeared last winter 
when the President’s Committee on Employment called for volunteers, 
and is proving true again this year. 

In December the JouRNAL carried an appeal from the President’s 
Organization for Unemployment Relief—an appeal that has since been 
formally transmitted by the Association to its affiliated groups. The 
same issue also told of the special local services requested of home econo- 
mists in preventing malnutrition. 

Long before these appeals could be printed, or even before they had 
been formally issued, home economists were actively on the job, putting 
at the disposal of their communities the special qualifications given by 
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their professional training and experience. News notes for months past 
have reported all sorts of cooperative relief projects, and such instances 
continue to multiply. 

One of the obvious ways in which home economists could help last 
autumn was by acting as leaders in community attempts to can surplus 
fruits and vegetables for later use by needy families. One of the most 
extensive of these was the one in St. Louis County, Missouri, described 
on page 26 by its leading spirit, Cecile Manikowske. 

The public schools have not been behind in rendering service. The 
home economics department in Washington, D. C., under the leadership 
of Miss Emma Jacobs, trained volunteer workers who later became 
leaders of other volunteer groups. That during this training 652 quarts 
of food were added to the supply for winter use, was a minor issue. The 
home economics teachers in Detroit in eight short work sessions demon- 
strated their skill and community loyalty by filling 1560 jars with mar- 
malade, jam, jelly, honey, fruit, and vegetables. The Detroit Home 
Economics Association met the cost of this and presented the products 
to the Junior Red Cross and also worked on adequate low cost menus 
based on the food lists of the public welfare committee. From South 
Bend, Ada A. Hillier wrote on October 20: 


Located on the fringe of a large fruit area, South Bend had ample evidence through 
the fall of a surplus fruit crop. Peaches were at their height when school opened, 
and the subcommittee on food of the just-organized “Committee of One Hundred” 
asked for help in an extensive canning project. In four weeks, the students and 
teachers in the household arts department of the public schools had canned over 
10,000 quarts each of peaches and tomatoes in spite of the fact that none had pre- 
viously used a sealer or tin cans—the containers stipulated. Regular school plans 
were postponed but this work was so willingly done that other organizations were 
inspired to carry it on and business firms congratulated the department upon the 
general effect the example had upon the community. All told, the lessons in civic 
responsibility attached to this experience out-weighed other factors. 


That clothing classes are also serving the community is shown by Leona 
Seaver on page 28 of this issue and by the report from Jamestown, North 
Dakota, of a dressmaking class whose members encouraged by the 
instructor, Leila Maxwell, volunteered to devote a six-weeks’ unit to re- 
modeling and repair of such clothing as the Red Cross would send them. 
As a result many school children were provided with warm coats and 
dresses. To be sure of one hundred per cent efficiency and added pleas- 
ure, the class organized into two teams which competed in the amount of 
satisfactory work turned out, the winners to be féted by the losers in 
the school lunch room. 
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The school lunch as a factor in community relief was discussed editori- 
ally in the December (1931) JourNat. Hundreds of other cities are 
paralleling the relief plans described for Philadelphia and Detroit. Not 
only are hungry children fed, but attention is at last focused upon the 
many problems and educational opportunities which follow in the wake 
of the school lunch itself, not the least of which is the question of the 
principle of operation which determines the cost to the child. The 
Technical High School in Indianapolis is sponsoring relief for all by pro- 
viding substantial, balanced lunches at a minimum cost. Dewitt S. 
Morgan, the principal, is authority for the statement that a twelve cent 
luncheon is available, consisting possibly of a sandwich, a cup of cocoa 
from whole milk, a generous serving of one vegetable, and a daily 
“special” such as a salad, a creamed soup, or a meat pie. In addition, 
tokens good for one meal are issued daily to needy children. The cost 
of this is met from a fund contributed by the faculty. 

Even greater generosity has been shown by Chicago teachers for many 
months past, and we heartily endorse the tribute paid to them by the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Chicago’s school teachers by their loyal work during payless months of school, 
have given a magnificent demonstration of professional ethics. . . . . During the 
trying economic conditions, teachers have contributed freely . . . . to feeding 
hungry school children and have given hours of further unpaid service to finding them 
clothes. What they have taught their pupils by their example of working without 
pay can not be evaluated in dollars. 


No special account of what is being done by the home economics 
teachers in Chicago is given here, but only because they have been too 
busy at work to be able to stop and tell about it. 


+©>*>BUSINESS AND INFORMATION FOR THE CONSUMER. 
Since it is an ill wind that blows nobody good, home economists can take 
heart from a few straws which indicate a shift in a direction they have 
hoped for. Several magazine articles, commercial bulletins, and news 
items suggest that manufacturers and distributors of household goods 
are inclining more and more toward the policy of giving the purchaser real 
evidence of the quality of the goods he buys and the performance he may 
expect them to render. Undoubtedly, the increasing reluctance and diffi- 
culty which such purchasers now show about buying, account for much 
of the veering towards the new quarter. Be that as it may, a varied and 
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interesting collection of straws can be picked up now, not including one 
or two previously gathered for recent JOURNALS. 

To begin with, the conservative Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was “on the air’ over a nation-wide hook-up for six weeks since 
October 22 with a series of talks by representative women. The real 
intent of the programs was to make women more conscious of their réle as 
consumers in the present economic situation, but there is good justifica- 
tion for the general title, “Satisfying Mrs. Shopper.”” Thus, the person 
chosen for the opening talk was Alice Edwards, executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association; her topic was “‘Let’s Be Better 
Buyers,” and she devoted most of her ten minutes to the importance of 
getting the essential facts about the commodities one chooses. 

Another straw is an article by Maurie Jacobs in the Household Maga- 
zine for November. It is called “Shopping with Brains,” and is really a 
discussion of the advantages of buying sheets, blankets, and other textile 
goods by specifications or reliable labels, told in form of a story about a 
young married couple who conclude that “it is up to America’s women 
. .. toinsist on having the opportunity to buy with economic foresight.” 
So far as we know, this is the first case in which a popular women’s 
magazine has attempted to “step down” the principles and practice of buy- 
ing by specifications in this way; but we hope it is only the first of many. 
Capper’s Farmer is getting at the same end by a different path, through 
its “College of Homemaking,’ a new household information service 
trimmed with such academic furbelows as dean, tests, written lessons, 
and diplomas. The tests and lessons are based on monthly articles in 
this department of the magazine, and in the first Ruth Atwater of the 
National Canners Association gave brief definitions of such canning terms 
as “fancy,” “choice,” and “standard.” 

Commercial pamphlets are following the same lead. The Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company of Boston has an attractive little booklet 
“Spend and Grow Rich” which does not consider thread count, tensile 
strength, and similar characteristics too technical for a distinctly popular 
discussion of choosing cotton goods. The National Canners Association, 
1739 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., has for distribution a popular 
folder, “How to Buy Canned Foods,” in which general facts regarding 
can sizes and quality and grades in fruits, vegetables, and other canned 
products are stated in terms convenient for homemakers and home eco- 
nomics classes. Practical information about the construction, operation, 
and care of the gas range is brought together in a pamphlet “What’s 
within the Gas Range,” published by the American Gas Association, 
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420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, and represents a further attempt 
of the gas industry to develop a well-informed body of consumers. 


&+@>>+ANNUAL MEETING, ATLANTA, JUNE 20 to 25. Plans 
for the next meeting of the American Home Economics Association are 
rapidly taking shape. In November the executive committee adopted 
“Revaluations in Home Economics” as the central theme. The general 
plan for the sessions will be similar to that of last year, beginning with a 
council meeting on Tuesday morning and the first general session that 
evening. The January Bulletin will give members information about 
hotels and other practical points. 

The local committee is actively at work arranging for the comfort 
and pleasure of its visitors. One of its first steps has been to let them 
know what sort of a land they are coming to, as in the next editorial and 
in others about Atlanta which will appear in later JouRNALS. 


&3@>>GEORGIA. Georgia, founded by Oglethorpe in 1733, was the 
youngest of the thirteen original colonies and played an important part 
in the destiny of the new world. Assailed by Spanish on the south and 
French on the west, the new colony was a battle ground for many years. 
Oglethorpe made a peaceful treaty with the Indians, and the Anglo- 
Saxon character of this section today is the fruit of his remarkable 
generalship. It was the last colony to lower the colors of the mother 
country. 

It is the largest state east of the Mississippi River, having an area of 
59,265 square miles. The beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains push their 
way into the northern part of the state. The land slopes from here 
into a plateau region, known as the Piedmont plateau, then come thou- 
sands of acres of prairie lands which merge into the costal region, giving 
a widely varied topography to the Empire State of the South. The mean 
annual temperature for Georgia is 63.6 degrees. Over a period of twenty- 
nine years, the clear and partly clear days average 274 per year. Few 
days are so inclement that one cannot get into the life-giving sunshine. 

The chief business of Georgia is agriculture. Cotton, as the most 
valuable crop, is closely followed by livestock. A third of the nation’s 
peaches come from Georgia. Half of the nation’s watermelons are grown 
in Georgia. Georgia pecans, Georgia yams, and Georgia cane sirup are 
justly famed throughout the country. 
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Manufacturing is a principal industry. More than $700,000,000 worth 
of products go out from her plants annually. Textiles lead with a third 
of the total amount. Georgia leads the nation in naval stores. The 
mountain streams have been harnessed and today produce over 700 
million kilowatt hours of hydro-electric power. It is estimated that 
572,000 horse power is still undeveloped. 

Minerals and clays are among the leading resources in Georgia. 
Georgia marble and granite are noted for their beauty and lasting quali- 
ties. Twenty-three of the twenty-six commercially profitable minerals 
in the United States are found in Bartow County. Wilkinson County has 
a sufficient amount of kaolin to supply the ceramic industry of the world, 
at the present rate of consumption, for centuries to come. The United 
States once maintained a gold mint at Dahlonega. 

Georgia offers many diversions for the visitor. Paved highways con- 
nect all parts of the state. The costal region is rich in historical interest. 
Here, too, one may enjoy surf bathing and other water sports. Radium 
Springs, near Albany, and Warm Springs, near Columbus, are popular 
resorts famed for their healthful waters. Beautiful mountain streams in 
north Georgia are a Mecca for fishermen. In south Georgia is beautiful 
Okefenokee Swamp, an outdoor museum of natural history. 

Georgia was the first commonwealth in the Union to establish a state 
university and the first to charter a woman’s college, these two institu- 
tions being the oldest of their kind in the world. In addition to the 
State University, there are in the university system the State College of 
Agriculture and the Georgia School of Technology, the Georgia State 
College for Women, the Georgia State Teachers College, and others. 
The state supports five teacher-training schools, and there are six denomi- 
national colleges and three non-denominational colleges. Thre are a 
number of state and private professional, commerciai, and industrial 
institutions. ‘The common school system provides education for 867,995 
children at a cost of around twenty million dollars per year. The one- 
teacher school has given way to the more modern consolidated school, 
thus reducing the number of schools by two-thirds but raising the facul- 
ties to from four to sixteen teachers each. More than 70,000 children 
are transported to these better schools in school buses. 

There are two sets of schools, one for white children and one for colored. 

The population of Georgia is 20,908,506 with 99 per cent of this number 
American born. The white race leads with a percentage of 63.2. 

A list of books about Georgia is found on page 77. 
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&+@>*EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, CHICAGO, NO- 
VEMBER 15 AND 16. Taking advantage of the fact that many mem- 
bers would be in Chicago for the meetings of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges, the executive committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association also met there in November. The first day was 
spent mainly at the Administration Building of the Chicago Fair so that 
the committee might get a better idea of the plans for “The Century of 
Progress” and the possible cooperation of the Association. A few lead- 
ing home economists from in and near Chicago were also present, since 
on their group would fall much of the actual work for any program 
adopted. No final decisions were reached, but as a result of the discus- 
sion an informal memorandum was sent to the officials of the Fair, and 
plans were made for a study of the situation as a basis for possible 
action. 

The financial status of the Association was an important item for the 
consideration of the executive committee. Thanks to the controller’s 
insistence on provision for emergencies, funds are available which will 
probably carry the Association through the year even if, as is to be ex- 
pected, income from advertising and perhaps also subscriptions to the 
JournaL fall below the budget estimates. But though we may close 
the year without an actual deficit, we can do this only by drawing on our 
savings. Consequently, the Association, like most other organizations, 
must practice rigid economy this year; and divisions, departments, and 
committees alike will find the sums allowed them somewhat lower than 
last year. 

Another interesting topic of discussion was the part to be played by home 
economics in education by radio. A temporary committee was instructed 
to study the situation and recommend action to be taken by the Associa- 
tion, and also to arrange for a conference on home economics and radio 
in education on June 20, the day before the opening of the annual meet- 
ing. The members of this temporary committee are: Alice L. Edwards, 
chairman; Cora M. Winchell; Beulah I. Coon; Elizabeth Guilford; Ruth 
Van Deman; and Helen W. Atwater. 


+@>>HOME ECONOMICS AT THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGE 
MEETINGS. Although general attendance was smaller than usual at 
the annual meeting of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities in Chicago, November 16 to 18, 1931, there was no falling off 
in the quality of the papers presented at the three sessions of the home 
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economics section or of the discussions from the floor. The chairman of 
the section, Miss Florence Harrison of Washington, presided at the first 
session, which was devoted to a discussion of the recommendations made 
in the report of the recent survey of Land-Grant Colleges. The second 
session, presided over by Miss Abby Marlatt of Wisconsin, considered 
housing, giving generous attention to the work of the homemaking and 
household management committees of the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership. Dr. Van Rensselaer of New York 
was in the chair at the third session, at which the subject was research, 
with the usual surveys of home economics work done under Purnell funds 
and in the Bureau of Home Economics. 

Officers elected for the coming year are chairman, Miss Jessie Harris 
of Tennessee, and secretary, Miss Margaret Fedde of Nebraska. 


®>>HOME ECONOMICS AT THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION MEETINGS IN FEBRUARY. The Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics will hold several sessions 
during the Washington meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
February 20 to 25. 

Miss Emma S. Jacobs, director of domestic science in the public schools 
of Washington, is in charge of local arrangements; and Miss Emeline S. 
Whitcomb, senior specialist in the United States Office of Education, is 
chairman of the committee on the program. Headquarters will be at 
the Willard Hotel, where a room will ve open for registration and informa- 
tion from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, 
February 20, 21, 22 and 23, with local home economists in attendance. 

There will be two general meetings, the first on Monday, February 22, 
at 9.00 a.m., and the second on Tuesday, February 23, at 2 p.m. There 
will be a business session on Tuesday at 9.00 a.m. Both these meetings 
will be held in the Red Cross Service Hall, E Street between 17th and 
18th. 

Monday morning’s program will be a symposium on “Economic Ad- 
justments for Family and Social Welfare.”’ The discussion leader will 
be Dr. B. R. Andrews, and the speakers will include Dr. John Dewey 
and other experts in the fields of education and economics; in addition, 
supervisors and teachers of home economics will tell what home eco- 
nomics departments in the schools are actually doing to meet changing 
conditions. 

On Tuesday afternoon there will be a discussion, led by Dr. Mary 
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Swartz Rose, on “Nutrition Teaching in the Public Schools.”’ Contribu- 
tors will include Dr. Lydia J. Roberts, Dr. H. C. Sherman, and other 
prominent nutrition experts, and accounts of work being done in schools 
will be given by home economics supervisors and teachers. 

Tempting social features are also being planned. Home economists 
in and near Washington will give a tea at the Mayflower Hotel on 
Sunday from 3 to 6 p.m., and visiting home economists are urged to 
arrive in time for this informal “get together.’’ A pilgrimage to Mount 
Vernon is being arranged for Monday afternoon, especially appropriate 
for Washington’s birthday in his bicentennial year. For Monday eve- 
ning a banquet is planned at which Commissioner Cooper and Dr. Lucy 
Wilson will speak. On Wednesday at 8 a.m. a breakfast will be given. in 
the McKinley High School. Early reservations are urged for the banquet 
and breakfast. 

Hotel reservations should be made at once and through Mr. Augustus 
Gumpert, 1730 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


=+©>>NEW CLASSIFICATION OF ABSTRACTS FROM PERI- 
ODICALS. The regular and prompt publication of abstracts from the 
periodical literature of different divisions of home economics has come 
to be one of the services of the JOURNAL most valued by its readers. It 
has been enlarged several times as new needs arose, with the result that the 
classifications followed have become a bit haphazard. Commencing with 
this new volume, therefore, slight rearrangements have been introduced. 
While we do not wish to change greatly the general extent of the fields 

covered and while we wish to have this part of the JourNAL still con- 
sidered useful by non-home-economics workers in the different parts of 
the field, we are anxious to provide a grouping more in accordance with 
the present organization of the American Home Economics Association, 
especially as regards its subject matter divisions. We also wish to elimi- 
nate present confusion between “‘parent education” and ‘“‘home economics 
education.”” We have, therefore, adopted the following group titles: 

Child Development and Family Relationships 

Family Economics 

Food and Nutrition 

Homemaking Education 

The House, Its Equipment and Management 

Institution Administration 

Textiles and Clothing 
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The most important change is the redistribution of material formerly 
included under child development and parental education and under 
home economics education. Parent education and home economics edu- 
cation are now brought together under “Homemaking Education,” and 
“Family Relationships” has been added to “Child Development.” It 
is felt that the new arrangement will obviate many problems of classifica- 
tion and allow the field to be covered more systematically, completely, 
and promptly. 

Papers on housing have for some time been included under “House- 
hold Management and Equipment,” so that the change is one in 
name only. 

Under “Food and Nutrition” we hope that by careful selection we can 
include the more significant papers on food economy and food preparation 
and utilization as well as on nutrition. The specialists in the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics have generously consented to help 
us in this. 

The distribution of space between the different groups will remain 
much as before, save that ‘“The House, Its Equipment and Management”’ 
will appear in six shorter installments instead of in the four previously 
used. The literature in this field is increasing in bulk and importance 
and ought to be reviewed more frequently, even if no more total space 
can be given it. 

For subscribers who wish to clip abstracts for their card files, special 
page proof (printed on one side only of thin paper suitable for pasting) 
will be supplied at the prices quoted in the announcement of this ser- 
vice in the advertising section. This service is offered only to subscribers. 


+>? IDENTIFYING OUR CONTRIBUTORS. Two years ago the 
JouRNAL adopted the now almost universal magazine practice of telling 
who’s who among its authors, and established the “Our Contributors” 
section at the end of each issue. At that time it did not abandon its 
previous custom of giving the position of the writer along with his name 
under the title of articles in the body of the magazine, or at the end of 
the more informal papers in what we now call “Signs of the Times.” 
This meant a duplication of statement and an unnecessary use of two or 
three lines of precious space at the beginning or end of a paper. It 
has been decided, therefore, to print only the author’s name in con- 
nection with the paper and to rely on “Our Contributors” to supply 
the further identification. 
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>+@>>SCHOLARSHIP IN HEALTH EDUCATION. The American 
Home Economics Association has pleasure in announcing that the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has offered a graduate scholarship in 
health education for the academic year 1932-33 to be awarded by the 
Association. In offering the scholarship on behalf of the Institute, 
Dr. C. E. Turner refers to the appropriateness of having such a scholar- 
ship awarded by the school where Mrs. Richards did her remarkable 
work. He further says: 


As you probably know, the Institute is a coeducational school. Although most of 
our students are men, we always have fifty to seventy-five women in attendance, 
several of whom are in the Department of Biology and Public Health. Scholarships 
for women are relatively more plentiful than scholarships for men and it has been 
possible to set aside four full tuition ($500) scholarships in the health education field, 
for the next school year. Two health education scholarships for women were es- 
tablished a few years ago at the request of the National Tuberculosis Association. 
Our experience indicates that successful graduate students in health education come 
to us with previous training in physical education, home economics, public health 
nursing or with general teacher training which has included an appreciable amount 
of work in the biological sciences. We would like to distribute evenly among these 
fields such scholarship aid as is available. We have arranged for 1932-33 to distribute 
one scholarship through the National Tuberculosis Association and one through the 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing. We would like to distribute an- 
other through the American Home Economics Association and a fourth through the 
American Physical Education Association. 

The scholarship is awarded upon the basis of previous academic record, professional 
accomplishment in the field of health or of education, need, and likelihood of future 
contribution to health education. The recipient of these scholarships is usually a 
candidate for the Certificate in Public Health (C.P.H.) in the field of health education. 
Preference will be given to candidates possessing the bachelor’s degree. 


The Association has gratefully accepted the offer and has intrusted the 
selection of a suitable candidate to the committee on fellowship awards, 
of which the chairman is Dr. Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago. 


>+©>>FELLOWSHIPS FOR HOME ECONOMISTS. Two fellow- 
ships to be awarded for 1932-33 by the American Home Economics 
Association to college graduates fitted for research work are the Ellen 
H. Richards Memorial Fellowship of $750 and the fellowship of $300 
given by the division of textiles and clothing for research contributing 
to the standardization of textiles. Applications will be received up to 
February 15, 1932, by Dr. Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago, from 
whom information and application blanks may be obtained. 


RESEARCH 


THE PECAN NUT AS A SOURCE OF VITAMIN A 


HAROLD LEVINE 


XC LTHOUGH the vitamin A potency of many classes of foods 
‘7 has been rather intensively investigated, the nuts have 
received relatively little attention in this respect. Salmon 
~ and Livingston (1) appear to have been the only investigators 
to make a quantitative study of the vitamin A content of the pecan nut. 
They reported that “the pecan nut contains an appreciable amount of 
vitamin A.” However, these workers carried out their vitamin assay 
at a time when the necessity for the inclusion of the antirachitic vitamin 
in the basal vitamin A-free diet was not yet appreciated. This fact, 
therefore, makes impossible a fair comparison of the vitamin A content 
of the pecan nut with that of other foods whose potency has been deter- 
mined with the newer technic involving the presence of viiamin D in 
the basal ration. Coward and Drummond (2) and Mignon (3) who 
investigated the vitamin A potency of some other nuts likewise failed to 
include the antirachitic vitamin in their study. Further a search of 
the literature (4) has failed to reveal any quantitative studies on the 
vitamin A content of the nuts in which the modern technic providing 
for the presence of vitamin D was employed. We are, therefore, at 
present without any adequate information concerning the vitamin A 
potency of this class of foods. 

The pecan was chosen in this study for the reason that this nut is 
grown quite extensively in the South and also because it seemed desirable 
to determine the potency of the pecan, employing the modern experi- 
mental technic which provides for the inclusion of vitamin D in the basal 
vitamin A-free diet. 

Experimental. Four litters containing seven pied rats each were used 
in this study. The rats were raised on our stock diet described elsewhere 
(5). They averaged approximately 40 grams in body weight and were 
from 21 to 23 days of age at the start of the experiment. The rats were 
caged by litters in rectangular cages and were fed the following basal 
vitamin A-free diet containing vitamin D in the form of irradiated yeast: 
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per cent 
100.0 


At the end of four weeks on the basal ration, the rats were placed indi- 
vidually in cylindrical galvanized iron wire cages equipped with raised 
screen bottoms to prevent access to excreta. The animals were con- 
tinued on the same dietary régime until stationary or declining weight 
and ophthalmia occurred. The rats acted more or less uniformly in 
these respects, the cessation of growth and the onset of ophthalmia 
occurring practically at the same time. The feeding of the pecan sup- 
plements was begun at the end of 36 days on the vitamin A-free ration. 
The pecan® supplements were fed daily to the rats for a period of eight 
weeks, during which time the animals were weighed twice weekly. The 
animals ate the supplements greedily. Four out of the twenty-eight ani- 
mals were kept on the basal ration throughout the curative period to 
serve as negative controls. 


Gains made in five weeks and in eight weeks by rats receiving various supplements of pecans 


PECAN suPPLEMENT | NUMBER OF RATS IN AT SPART 
CURATIVE PERIOD 
grams grams grams grams 
0.2 8 123 —10 —11 
0.5 8 126 28 33 
1.0 8 122 36 49 


The table and chart serve to show the results obtained. It is evident 
from a study of these that the feeding of 0.2 gram of pecan nut daily was 
insufficient to induce a resumption in growth, the animals losing weight 
as the curative period progressed. In this group, out of eight animals 
started on this supplement, only two survived at the end of the curative 
period. When, however, 0.5 gram of the nut was fed daily, marked 


‘Furnished through the courtesy of the Mead-Johnson Company, Evansville, Indiana. 
? Kindly furnished through the courtesy of Dr. C. N. Frey of the Fleischmann Laboratories, 
NewYork. The irradiated yeast was reported to have fifteen times the potency of cod-liver 
oil. 
* Ground in a mortar. 
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resumption in growth occurred immediately which yielded a gain in body 
weight of 28 grams and 33 grams at the end of 5 and 8 weeks, respectively. 
In the group of rats receiving 1.0 gram as a daily supplement, the ani- 


BODY WEIGHT IN GRAMS 


4) ©) 
TIME IN WEEKS 


= “ 
Tue RESUMPTION OF GROWTH DURING THE CURATIVE PERIOD IN RESPONSE TO THE 
FEEDING OF 0.2, 0.5, AND 1.0 Gram or Pecans As THE ONLY SOURCE 
oF VITAMIN A IN THE DIET 
The curves represent weekly averages for the eight rats ineach group. The dashed 


line represents ‘‘unit growth” corresponding to an average weekly gain of 3 grams in 
body weight. 


mals made gains of 36 grams and 49 grams at the end of 5 and 8 weeks, 
respectively. In the negative control group, all four animals died before 
the completion of the curative period with ophthalmia and respiratory 
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infections. The four rats survived 8, 20, 23, and 29 days, respectively, 
of the curative period. 

Beginning with the second week in the curative period, examinations 
of the eyes of the rats were made at weekly intervals to ascertain whether 
or not the various pecan supplements were alleviating the ophthalmia 
existing at the start of the curative period. In the 0.2 gram group, the 
eye condition of the rats became worse as the curative period progressed. 
In three of the eight rats, respiratory trouble also developed. In the 
group receiving 0.5 gram of pecan, cures of the ophthalmia occurred in 
all but one rat. One rat was cured in three weeks, three in four weeks, 
and three in five weeks. The one rat which failed to respond showed 
only a slightly improved condition of the eyes at the end of the experi- 
mental period. In the 1.0 gram group, four rats showed cures at the 
end of three weeks, two at the end of four weeks, and two at the end of 
five weeks. 

Discussion. The results obtained indicate that a level of 0.5 gram of 
pecan was more than sufficient to initiate growth corresponding to “unit 
growth,’’* defined by Sherman and Smith (4) as follows: “a unit of 
vitamin A is defined as that amount which when fed daily to a standard 
test animal will suffice to support an average gain in body weight of 3 
grams per week during the test period of 4 to 8 weeks.’’ On this basis, 
then, the pecan nut as judged from the results obtained here contains 
less than five vitamin A units per gram of nut, but more than two vitamin 
A units per gram, since 0.5 gram pecan permitted a gain of 28 grams in 
5 weeks and a gain of 33 grams in 8 weeks, gains which are considerably 
larger than values of 15 grams and 24 grams, respectively, corresponding 
to “unit growth.” 

Sherman and Smith (4) in their monograph on the vitamins refer to 
the results on pecans obtained by Salmon and Livingston (1) and by 
means of their method of calculation state that ‘one reference to pecans 
indicated a vitamin content of around 3 units per gram.” Assuming 
that the growth response at or near “unit growth” is proportional to 
the dosage of vitamin A, then calculations involving the results of our 
experiments at the 0.5 gram level would yield a vitamin A content of 
about 3.6 units per gram, an evaluation which agrees closely with the 
potency as calculated by Sherman and Smith (4). 

When the results obtained in this investigation are compared with 
the vitamin A potency of other classes of foods as given by Sherman 
and Smith, it is evident that the pecan nut is a good source of vitamin A. 


1 Indicated on the chart as a straight “dashed” line. 
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In the present experiments, the entire edible portion of this nut was 
fed to the animals. Since the edible portion of this nut contains approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of fat, it would be of interest to determine whether 
the vitamin A is associated with the fat fraction or the non-fat fraction. 
Mignon (3), who studied the vitamin A content of the English walnut 
s. es that “the vitamin appears to be associated chiefly with the non-fat 
fraction and it is not removed with the oil by pressure or with the usual 
fat solvents.” If this finding is true of nuts in general, then in the non- 
fat fraction of the pecan nut, we would have a vitamin content of about 
12 units per gram. It would be desirable, therefore, to determine 
whether this relationship does hold for the pecan. 

Summary. The pecan nut was found to be a good source of vitamin A. 

By calculation from the results of the feeding tests, it was estimated 
that the pecan nut sample used had a vitamin A potency of approxi- 
mately 3.6 units per gram of nut. 
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THE PROGNOSTIC VALUE OF THE HONOR POINT RATIOS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS STUDENTS! 


CLARA M. BROWN and LOUISE KELLER 


° \4 O COLLEGE marks have real prognostic value? Based upon 

an admittedly fallible marking system, to what extent can 

college honor points serve to predict future scholastic attain- 

=3 ment? To answer such questions as these, a study was made 

of the records of some five hundred home economics students registered 
at the University of Minnesota over a ten-year period (1918-1928). 

It would appear that, in general, students’ scholastic records vary less 
from year to year than was supposed, that low scholarship is a significant 
factor in student mortality in home economics as well as in academic 
fields, and that honor graduates do outstanding work from the time of 
college entrance. 

Two sets of records were used, the honor point ratios and the intelli- 
gence ratings in terms of percentile marks. Honor point records are 
based upon credit hour marks at the University of Minnesota. Each 
credit hour with a mark of A counts three honor points; with a mark of B, 
two honor points; with a mark of C, one honor point; lower marks receive 
no award. The honor point ratio is determined by dividing the number 
of honor points earned by the total number of credit hours carried by the 
student. They were collected in two forms, the cumulative record and 
non-cumulative record for each year. The intelligence ratings were 
based upon a battery of tests known as “The College Ability Test” given 
to entering freshmen, and upon a second group of tests given to students 
entering the college of education at the beginning of their junior year. 

As was to be expected, the scholastic records for different years corre- 
lated less with each other (r = 0.47 +0.03 to 0.74 +0.02) than did the 
cumulative records (r = 0.84 +0.02 to 0.93 +0.004), where there was a 
spurious element entering in the comparison of a part with the whole. 

The rapid increase in college enrollment during the past decade has 
caused educators to search for reliable means of predicting college suc- 
cess. But the findings of this study are rather consistent with those in 
general education; that is, the coefficients of correlation between scho- 
lastic accomplishment (honor point ratios) and percentile rank in intelli- 
gence are too low to be of real value in educational guidance. The bat- 
tery of college ability tests proved to be a better device for predicting 


1 Based on an unpublished master’s thesis by Louise Keller, University of Minnesota. 
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scholastic success (non-cumulative honor point ratios) in the freshman 
year (r = 0.45 +0.05) than in the senior year (r = 0.26 +0.05); while 
the ratings on psychological tests given in the junior year correlated 
with senior scholarship (r = 0.37 +0.06). The freshman tests correlated 
with the cumulative record at the end of the senior year 0.41 +0.04, 
while the junior psychological tests correlated 0.56 +0.05 with the cumu- 
lative record of the teaching majors. Considering the four lines of spe- 
cialization within the department of home economics, the correlations 
between percentile rank in intelligence on the freshman test and scho- 
lastic success in the senior year ranged from —0.02 +0.21 for the general 
group to 0.44 +0.08 for the students in dietetics. 

The mean percentile rank in intelligence was higher for the freshmen 
who later graduate (44.23) than for the entire freshman class (39.51). 
This may be due to the elimination of the poor students during their first 
two years in college. The sophomore mean percentile rank (37.28) was 
even lower than that of the freshmen (39.51). The college ruling requir- 
ing 90 honor points for junior registration retains many of the poorer 
students in the sophomore class who otherwise have credits sufficient to 
be registered as juniors. 

Since many of the poor students are eliminated, especially during the 
first two years of college, one is not surprised to find a steadily rising 
average honor point ratio for succeeding years (freshmen 0.939, sopho- 
mores 1.151, juniors 1.305, seniors 1.357). With the exception of that 
between the last two years, these differences were statistically significant. 
But even disregarding the students who dropped out, members of the same 
group earned an increasingly higher record as they progressed through 
college, the honor point ratio of freshmen being 0.992 and that of seniors 
(non-cumulative record), 1.403. The quality of work done by students 
in the freshman year showed a definite relation to the length of their 
sojourn in college. Students who dropped out before the end of their 
freshman year had an honor point ratio of 0.452 +0.04; those who finished 
the freshman year but did not return showed an honor point ratio of 
0.825 +0.03; while those to be later graduated had earned by the end 
of their freshman year an honor point ratio of 0.992 +0.02. 

Honor students are formally recognized at the close of their college 
course. Are the freshman marks a reliable basis for predicting who will 
be these honor students? Educators are becoming more and more 
interested in the students who do college work superior to that done by 
the average student. This study presents the educationally interesting 
fact that the honor student may be recognized, to a large degree, by the 
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end of the freshman year in college. The means of the freshman honor 
point ratios received by honor students and by the entire freshman class 
are 2.16 and 0.939, respectively. This significant difference of 1.121 
reveals the superiority of the scholarship of the freshman students who 
later make honor societies (Omicron Nu, the national home economics 
honor society, or Pi Lambda Theta, the national educational honor soci- 
ety) to that of the freshman class as a whole. All the students whose 
honor point ratios for their freshman year were from 2.50 to 3.00 were 
elected to membership in these societies. Of the group having honor 
point ratios from 2.00 to 2.49 for their freshman year, 67 per cent achieved 
this distinction; and but 18 per cent of the group with honor point ratios 
from 1.50 to 1.99. The early handicap of a freshman honor point ratio 
of from 1.00 to 1.49 was overcome by three per cent of the group who 
eventually became honor students; but there is no record of honor 
achievement having been made by a student with a freshman honor 
point ratio below 1.00. 

Home economics students who select teaching as their major also 
register in the college of education at the beginning of their junior year. 
They are, therefore, competing with all women students in the college of 
education for the honor of being elected to Pi Lambda Theta. Home 
economics students have less chance than have the other students in 
the college of education of being elected to this honor organization, since 
the division of home economics assigns only 34 per cent B marks while 
the college of education assigns 53 per cent.2 They both assign the same 
percentage of A marks. 

The division of home economics has a faculty adviser for each student. 
Will the knowledge of a student’s scholastic average, her percentile rank 
in intelligence in comparison with that of the average of students in the 
four lines of specialization (teaching, dietetics, institutional management, 
and the general course) be of any value to her adviser in giving vocational 
advice? At the end of a student’s sophomore year she is required to 
select a line of specialization because the requirements of the various 
courses are different for the last two years. A marked difference was 
apparent in the scholastic averages of students in the various lines of 
specialization. The mean honor point ratios were 1.417 +0.04 for the 
dietitians, 1.376 +0.02 for the teaching group, and 1.250 +0.06 for the 
institution management group, while the general group who were pre- 
pared for no vocation, had a much lower mean honor point ratio (1.062 


2? Miiter, W. C. Students’ Marks at the University of Minnesota. Univ. Minn., 
Faculty Bull., Vol. 1, No. 2 (March 14, 1927), Table IV. 
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+0.04). This latter difference may be due in part to the lack of the defi- 
nite incentive of preparing for a vocation; but a study of the means of 
the percentile ranks in intelligence (dietetics 42.85, institution manage- 
ment 41.00, teaching 39.04, general 31.00) shows that the low honor 
point ratios of the general group may also be caused by the fact that the 
most inferior group of students, as measured by intelligence tests, selected 
the general course. These differences must be used cautiously for educa- 
tional guidance as the majority of students specialize in education and 
dietetics, thus leaving too small a number of cases in the institutional 
management and general groups to furnish reliable data. The high 
science requirement for dietitians also eliminates many poor students 
who might otherwise prefer that line of specialization. 

When a student has finished college with home economics education 
as her major, has the college any means of predicting her success in her 
chosen profession? The ratings received in student teaching in four 
institutions were accepted as the measure of professional success in this 
study. These were determined by use of a rating scale devised by the 
staff and graduate students of the University of Minnesota, in coopera- 
tion with a committee of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Scholastic achievement alone is not sufficient to predict success in student 
teaching (r = 0.43 +0.035). Intelligence, as measured by intelligence 
tests, is not the primary factor in determining such success (r = 0.085 
+0.05). Successful high school teaching has been found to be more 
dependent upon personality and other factors than upon the abilities 
as measured by intelligence tests of a rather homogenous group. 

Conclusions. 1. Of the available criteria which may be used in an 
attempt to predict college success, the most valuable is the cumulative 
honor point ratio. 

2. The cumulative record of a student at the end of her freshman year 
seems to be an efficient basis for predicting her future college work. 
Since the freshman record of an individual student is indicative of her 
later scholastic attainment, and since there is a fairly large difference 
between the scholastic averages of the freshman students who graduate 
and of those who do not later graduate, those who rank appreciably 
below the mean of the freshman group should be warned that their 
graduation is questionable. 

3. The percentile ranks in intelligence are more indicative of the level 
of work students will do throughout their entire college course than of 
the work of any particular year. 
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4. The various lines of specialization within the home economics divi- 
sion seem to attract students of different levels of ability, measured by 
intelligence tests and marks, the dietitians ranking first and the general 
group somewhat lower than the others. 

5. Honor achievement throughout a college course can be predicted 
from freshman marks with some degree of certainty. 

6. Predicting success in student teaching is not successfully done by 
means of intelligence tests nor by honor point ratios, but the latter is 
superior to the former. 
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Nutrition and Physical Fitness. By L. 
Jean Bocert. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1931, pp. 554, 
$3.00. 

Dr. Bogert’s Nutrition and Physical 
Fitness is a valuable book. Its chief aim 
is *‘to show how nutritional knowledge 
and hygiene may be made to serve as 
tools for building positive health,” and 
it reaches this aim to an unusual extent, 
almost every subject being presented 
with the attitude “what should we do?” 

It starts with a fresh and interesting 
section on foods, which gives, for example, 
thoroughly sensible “rules as to when and 
how to eat sugar” and “dietary rules” 
for starchy foods, fatty foods, protein- 
rich foods. Then follow sections on 
“Body Requirements,“ ‘Body Proc- 
esses,” “Meal Planning” (with chapters 
on “Food Fads and Fancies” and “Recent 
Trends in American Dietary Habits’’) 
and “Diets for Special Conditions” (for 
children, pregnant and nursing mothers, 
after forty, overweight, mal-nutrition, 
and diseases in which diet is of major 
importance). 

The author appears to bea real teacher. 
She has clear and definite summaries at 
frequent intervals, and she gives much of 
her material in tabular form. Gener- 
ally, her presentation is a model of simple 
statement, though occasionally the reader 
without chemistry for whom the book is 
written might flounder a bit, for example, 
in the discussion of the maintaining of 
body neutrality. The book is long, 513 
pages without the appendix and index. 
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Teachers using it for elementary classes 
in nutrition may wish to omit a good deal 
of Part III on “Body Processes,” unless 
they wish to give considerable physi- 
ology; but here, too, even in the ductless 
gland section, the emphasis is on hygiene. 

The value of low protein in the diet is 
constantly stressed, and so, too, is the 
American tendency to high protein, with- 
out giving consideration to the fact that 
the young women students who will prob- 
ably be the chief readers of the book tend 
to select diets too low rather than too 
high in protein. The repeated references 
to possible harm of uric acid-forming sub- 
stance seem too numerous and too defi- 
nite. There is considerable other repeti- 
tion, deliberate, doubtless, but the 
reviewer wonders whether we need to be 
told quite so many times of the impor- 
tance of milk, vegetables, and fruit in the 
diet—of each age from babyhood on. 
One is sorry, too, to find vitamin D at- 
tributed more than once to green vege- 
tables, and to discover beets and carrots 
and onions in a column of foods called 
“rich in starch”; but on the whole, 
though there are points that might be 
open to debate, the material is carefully 
given. A few quotations will best show 
the author’s good sense and interesting 
style: thus, on page 270, from the rules 
for promoting good digestion, ‘“‘An occa- 
sional variation from the correct regular 
dietary habits will do little harm, pro- 
vided you do not worry over having 
broken a rule’’; from page 441, ‘“Mothers 
speak of not being able to nurse their 
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babies as if this phenomenon were gov- 
erned by Fate rather than determined 
largely by their nutritive condition, for 
which they themselves are responsible”’; 
and from page 200, “It has seemed to the 
writer that if, instead of treating each 
vitamin separately . . . . the discus- 
sion were kept mainly to general state- 
ments which are true for all vitamins, 
with special mention of any separate 
functions or peculiarities which the indi- 
vidual vitamins may have, the whole 
subject might be a good deal condensed, 
simplified and clarified for the lay- 
reader.”—Katharine Blunt, Connecticut 
College, New London. 


Lehre vom Privathaushalt. [Theory of the 
Private Household.| By ALBRECHT 
Sommer. Berlin: Junker und Diinn- 
haupt Verlag, 1931, pp. 198, 10 Rmk 
[$2.30]. 

This book is an attempt to build up a 
theory of household economics in a sci- 
entifically abstract manner from the 
standpoint of what Germans call “private 
economy” in contrast to social economy 
—that is, from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual. It deals with the household as 
a single economic enterprise without con- 
sidering the réle or importance of house- 
holds in the national economy. 

It is based upon a conception of “Haus- 
halt,”’ for which the English word “‘house- 
hold” is no full equivalent and which is 
used in German public finance, for ex- 
ample, in connection with “budget,” as 
the process of the transformation (Um- 
formung) of income from money into 
consumable goods. Household in this 
sense is non-existent where the income 
consists of nature’s products instead of 
money and thus may be enjoyed directly; 
country homes whose incomes are re- 
ceived more or less in kind rather than 
in money, are excluded from this con- 
ception. Neither is a domestic establish- 
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ment essential for it; but since as a rule 
income transformation is performed 
within a dwelling containing the means 
for keeping house, it is included in the 
discussion. Thus, Lehre vom Privathaus- 
halt is the theory of the urban household 
of the capitalistic era. 

This theory is built up analogous to the 
German sciences of public finance and 
business management. The exposition 
of it consists of two parts: a theoretical 
foundation and its practical, although 
also formal and abstract, application. 
The first part deals with basic concep- 
tions like those of income, household la- 
bor and technic, and the “laws” govern- 
ing the process of income transformation, 
in particular those of costs. The second 
part is based on the concept of what is 
economical. Whether income transfor- 
mation is, scientifically considered, eco- 
nomical or not depends not upon the 
direction in which the income is spent 
but on the manner in which the spending 
of the income in a certain direction (as 
decided upon by the income receiver) is 
accomplished. Economy means 
the proper use of time, labor, and money. 
The principles of economy in the house- 
hold are developed by means of a con- 
struction of an ideal type of household, 
ideal in the sense of providing perfect, 
rational fulfillment of its function of 
income transformation, the latter includ- 
ing three requirements: balance of the 
total budget (Haushalt), harmonious pro- 
portioning of its parts, and the most 
complete possible use (Ausnutzung) of 
the income. This method of presenta- 
tion permits the inclusion of only purely 
economical motives and the omission of 
others, the existence of which is not at 
all denied, but which do not fit into a 
“theory of income transformation.” It 
permits scientific judgment as to whether 
a given, actually existing household is 
conducted economically or not; it also 
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permits measuring the degree of economy 
in the above sense and its representation 
through percentage figures. In this 
second part are treated accounting sys- 
tems, savings, means of increasing eco- 
nomy, and similar subjects. 

New in the treatment of the material 
is the individual conception of the private 
household and the way in which its 
economic function is isolated and dealt 
with. Thus, a logical, exact outline of 
the scope and limits of this rather new 
field of knowledge is made possible. A 
framework of problems is constructed 
which may seem abstract and empty at 
first sight, but which may be filled with 
warm life by data from any household, 
be it rich or poor, large or small. In 
order to insure a firm basis for this 
structure it is only necessary to use 
perfectly intact word-tools; the layman 
would be helpless before the author’s 
discussions of word meanings and def- 
initions; the scientist welcomes them in 
a pioneer treatment of the subject. The 
author himself, realizing this difficulty, 
advises ways and means for populari- 
zation. The book is a valuable con- 
tribution as a foundation and as an 
incentive to further investigation.— 
Hepwic NEUBERT MAEVERS, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


The Perfect Hostess. By Rose HEn- 
NIKER HEATON. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1931, pp. 159, 
$2.50. 

Described as a “new type of etiquette 
hook,” this volume surprises the reader 
by turning out to be an amusing assem- 
blag. of aphorisms, sketches, menus, 
poems original and quoted, and all kinds 
of suggestions regarding hosts and guests 
in smart English society, the whole per- 
meated by the author’s kindliness, com- 
mon sense, humor, and knowledge of 
human vagaries. 
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Henley’s Twentieth Century Formulas, 
Recipes and Processes. Edited by 
GaRDNER D. Hiscox. New Revised 
and Improved Edition. New York: 
The Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Company, 1931, pp. 809, $4.00. 

A volume the preceding edition of 
which was noted in the JouRNAL for Au- 
gust 1930. The present version has a 
few added pages, dealing with paints, 
lacquers, varnishes, chromium-plating; 
and a classified buyers’ guide. 


Historic Silver of the Colonies and Its 
Makers. By Francis Hitt BIcGELow. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1931, pp. 476, $2.50. 

A reprinting of a book first published 
in 1917, rich in information and pictures 
of colonial silverware, and incidentally 
giving sidelights on the manners and cus- 
toms of colonial times. 


Rome and the Romans. By GRANT 
SHOWERMAN. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1931, pp. 543, $5.00. 
Scattered through this well-illustrated 

volume is much information about the 

daily life of the Romans, their foods, 
their clothing, their houses, and their 
doings, which would be of interest to 
classes in the history of such subjects. 


Readings on the Family. Edited by 
EpcGarR SCHMIEDELER. New York: 
The Century Company, 1931, pp. 525, 
$2.75. 

Acollection of readings from contempo- 
rary writers on family organization and 
relationships, selected as not offensive to 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church, but 
presenting a picture by no means bigoted 
or narrow. Includes several papers 
from the JoURNAL OF HoME Economics 
and from such authors as R. A. Mc- 
Gowan, W. F. Ogburn, Paul Douglas, 
E. R. Groves, and Joanna C. Colcord. 
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The Rediscovery of Jones. By StmEon 
Strunsky. Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Compary, 1931, pp. 215, $2.00. 
In these witty “studies in the obvious” 

the cudgels are taken up for the intelli- 
gence, good sense, and decency of the 
ordinary American citizen, whom the 
author considers to have been mis- 
represented and maligned by the hobby- 
riding intellectuals whose formulas, slo- 
gans, and doctrines about American life 
bear little relation to reality. 


Your Money's Worth. By STUART 
CuaseE and F. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. 
285, $1.00. 

A book much discussed and quoted 
since its appearance in 1927, now placed 
on sale at popular price. 


Paying Your Sickness Bills. By Mt- 
CHAEL M. Davis. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 276, 
$2.50. 

On the basis of special studies of medi- 
cal economics made under a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation possible ways 
of meeting the cost of sickness are dis- 
cussed for the intelligent layman and 
without bias toward either the producer 
or the consumer of medical service. The 
general conclusion is that such costs must 
be distributed, with the main reliance on 
insurance. 


Domestic Subjects and the Teacher. By 
Giapys PLUMMER and CHARLOTTE 
M. Hutcutnson. London: Sidgwick 
& Jackson, Ltd., 1931, pp. 88, 1s 6d net. 
Helpful suggestions for the young, 

inexperienced teacher in training or 

actually employed. Because of its com- 
prehensive treatment, the material here 
presented is adaptable to all types of 
schools and environments and yet stim- 
ulating to individual intelligence and 
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initiative. Readers in this country will 
perhaps especially welcome the chapters 
dealing with the place of domestic sub- 
jects in English Education and with the 
domestic subjects center as developed 
in England, though the discussions of the 
teacher’s attitude, lesson preparation, 
syllabus-making, and classroom routine 
are also valuable to Americans. 


The Creative Home. By Ivan EVERETT 
DeEeRING. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc., 1930, pp. 180, $1.50. 

A practical book for parents and 
friends of children, in which a wise and 
experienced mother tells about play at 
home. A sort of pleasant textbook on 
how to encourage in a child “the spon- 
taneous authentic expression of those 
spiritual forces that are the essence of 
his life.” (Referred to on page 6.) 


The Making of Adult Minds in a Metro- 
politan Area. Brooklyn Conference 
on Adult Education, Frank Lorm™er, 
research director. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. 245, 
$2.00. 

The complicated forces found to be 
influencing the making of adult minds in 
a large metropolitan area are here de- 
scribed. Only one to two per cent of the 
women had had any courses in parent 
education or child study; 45 per cent had 
listened to radio talks on child training; 
and many mentioned reading magazines 
and books. Other means of adult educa- 
tion, such as libraries, museums, news- 
papers, are discussed in detail. 


Essays on Population. By James A. 
Fretp. Compiled and edited by 
HELEN FisHeR Honman. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1931, 
pp. 440, $3.50. 

A series of essays which represent the 
recorded contributions to various aspects 
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of the population problem by a late pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Chicago. Among the papers is an outline 
of “Standard of Living Course,” in the 
editing of which Dr. Hazel Kyrk assisted. 


Rural Vermont. By Two HunpRED 
VERMONTERS. Burlington: The 
Vermont Commission on Country Life, 
1931, pp. 385, $1.50. 

The findings of a score of special studies 
made by the Vermont Commission on 
Country Life since its organization in 
1928 are here skillfully brought together 
to promote “‘scientific planning for action 
leading towards higher goals.”” Some 
three hundred progressive citizens have 
cooperated in “gathering facts, sifting 
them, and meditating upon them until 
their significance is clearly seen in true 
relation to the everyday life of a forward- 
looking people.”” The resulting volume 
is welcome not only to lovers of Vermont 
but also to all concerned with rural 
betterment. 


Negro Year Book. Edited by Monroe 
N. Worx. Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama: Negro Year Book Publishing 
Company, 1931, pp. 544, $2.00. 

The eighth edition of a valuable annual 
reference book on the status, achieve- 
ments, and organizations of negro life in 
the United States and also in Latin 
America, Europe, and Asia. 


Abstracts of Graduate Theses in Education. 
Teachers College, University of Cincin- 
nati, 1927-1931. Vol.I. Compiledand 
edited by CarTER V. Goop, WALTER 
L. and CHEesTer A. GREGORY. 
Cincinnati: Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, 1931, pp. 396, 
$3.00. 

To home economists the most interest- 
ing of the theses here considered are 
perhaps “The Correlation of the Eco- 
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nomic Aspects and Nutritional Values of 
Food” by Alice Sowers, page 372; “The 
Standardization of School Equipment” 
by Flora Unrich, page 376; and “The 
Art Museum’s Educational Service to 
the Industrial Arts in Developing an 
American Style of Design, 1918-1928” by 
Gladys Potter Williams, page 385. 


Historical Plays of Colonial Days. By 
Louise E. Tucker and L. 
Ryan. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1931, pp. 157, $1.25. 
Elementary and junior high schools 

that wish to present a program about 

American colonial life will welcome this 

collection of simple, carefully prepared 

little plays. Included are one or two 
about Revolutionary days, especially 
timely in connection with the celebration 
of the George Washington Bicentennial. 


Junior Training for Modern Business. 
By Joun G. Kirk and Mary A. 
Waescue. Philadelphia: The John 
C. Winston Company, 1929, pp. 376 
(Supplement pp. 63, $1.40.) 

General Business Science. Part III. By 
Luioyp L. Jones and James L. Hotts- 
ctaw. New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 1931, pp. 593-794, 
$1.00. 

General Business Training. By ERNEST 
H. CrassBe and Cray D. SLINKER. 
Second Edition. Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 1931, 
pp. 510, $1.48. 

New Junior Business Training. By 
FREDERICK G. New York: 
American Book Company, 1930, pp. 
388, $1.68. 

Four of the books more commonly used 
in teaching general business science or 
training in commercial, vocational, and 
other high schools. Their general con- 
tribution to education for home life is 
discussed editorially on page 38. 
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ABSTRACTS 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section and the Economics Division, 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


A study of the diets of federal prisons, 
Paut E. Howe and A. H. MacCor- 
mick. Am. J. Pub. Health 21, No. 9 
(1931, Sept.) pp. 993-998. 

Data obtained for one or more months 
at different seasons regarding the food 
served at the main messes of four federal 
penitentiaries and a reformatory are pre- 
sented both in terms of the weight and 
money value of the commodities chiefly 
used and in terms of the calories and 
nutrients supplied. In most cases the 
food provided between 4,000 and 5,000 
calories per man per day, 125 and 150 
grams of protein, 0.55 and 1.00 gram of 
calcium, 1.50 and 1.80 grams of phos- 
phorus, and between 0.025 and 0.035 
gram of iron. It is estimated that the 
edible food wasted represented from 10 
to 20 or 25 per cent of the total. The 
food was furnished at a gross cost (actual 
expenditure plus an assigned value for 
food produced on prison farms) of from 
21 to 41 cents per man per day. The 
success of a prison mess depends upon the 
ability of the steward to plan, prepare, 
and properly serve palatable food in 
suitable amounts, and upon a prison 
discipline which assures even and ade- 
quate service and which helps to reduce 
waste. A new basis for rationing prison 
diets is being evolved.—H. K. S. 


Emergency nutrition, Henry C. SHER- 
MAN. Child Health Bull. 7, No. 6 
(1931, Nov.) pp. 185-188. 

In determining what to do or advise 
when there simply is not money at hand 
to feed a child according to even the 
more economical of adequate standards, 
the guiding principle should be to pro- 


vide those nutritional essentials of which 
a shortage tends to permanent injury; 
and to do this, while necessary, at the 
sacrifice of other features of the dietary 
which are normally considered desirable 
but which are not absolutely essential. 
The most economical foods are milk and 
some fruit or vegetable to provide the 
absolutely essential mineral elements and 
vitamins, and breadstuff to prevent 
actual weakness from hunger. At very 
low levels of expenditure more than one- 
fifth (perhaps one-third) of the food 
money should be spent for milk, one-fifth 
for fruit or vegetable, and at least one- 
fifth for breadstuffs and cheap cereal, 
leaving the rest for the relatively less 
important and more expensive foods. 
The cheaper or cheapest forms of each 
type of food should be chosen. The 
lower the level of expenditure the more 
one must forego all other foods and con- 
centrate effort upon providing bread and 
milk supplemented by a little inexpen- 
sive fruit or vegetable. On such a pro- 
gram body weights may be subnormal 
temporarily, but there will still be a basis 
of sound bone and lean tissue to permit 
complete nutritional rehabilitation with 
the coming of better days.—H. K. S. 


Studies in nutritional anemia. Quanti- 
tative variations in iron, copper, and 
manganese supplements. S. 
Mitcuett and L. Murer. J. Biol. 
Chem. 92, No. 2 (July, 1931) pp. 421- 
434. 

Studies were conducted for the pur- 
pose of determining the effect on anemic 
rats of iron alone and iron supplemented 
with manganese, the optimum level of 
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each supplemented metal to give the 
promptest and greatest hemoglobin re- 
sponse, and whether other metals present 
in plant ash have a significant influence. 
Results showed that iron alone produced 
slow but definite results in direct propor- 
tion to the amount fed. The supple- 
mentary action of copper was confirmed 
and the optimum daily dose found to be 
between 0.1 and 1.0mg. One fourth of a 
milligram provided the optimum daily 
requirement of iron when supplemented 
with 0.1 mg. of copper each day. Man- 
ganese in daily doses of 0.1, 0.05, 0.025, 
and 0.01 mg. did not increase hemoglobin. 
It may have stimulated growth and food 
intake slightly.—E. P. D. 


The effect of mineral oil administration 
upon the nutritional economy of fat- 
soluble vitamins. I. Studies with 
vitamin A of butter fat, R. W. JAcK- 
son. J. Nut. 4, No. 2 (1931, July) 
pp. 171-184. 

The author has found that mineral oil 
causes a considerable loss of vitamin A to 
the animal organism if it is mixed with 
the vitamin A (in the form of fat) before 
ingestion. If, however, the mineral oil 
is fed separately only a slight loss of 
vitamin occurs. By a moderate increase 
of the fat the animal may be protected 
from this slight deficiency of vitamin. 
—G. M. D. 


Vitamin A deficiency in the albino mouse, 
J. M. Wo and H. P. Satter, Jr. 
J. Nut. 4, No. 2 (1931, July) pp. 
185-192. 

The histopathology of vitamin A defi- 
ciency in the albino mouse is similar to 
that described for the rat and the guinea 
pig. Replacement of normal by keratin- 
ized epithelium throughout many of the 
body structures, and especially the respi- 
ratory tract, is apparent before eye symp- 
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toms are noticeable. Marked evidence 
of infection was not found even in later 
stages of vitamin A deficiency. Male 
mice suffered testicular degeneration.— 
G. M. D. 


The vitamin value of cod-liver meal, A. 
D. Hormes, M. G. Picort, and D. F. 
Menarp. J. Nut. 4, No. 2 (1931, 
July) pp. 193-201. 

Great variation was found to exist in 
the vitamin D content of four lots of cod- 
liver meal, judging from results obtained 
from rate of growth of chicks, percentage 
of ash in tibiae, and deposition of calcium. 
Two per cent of the best meal produced 
about the same results as one half of one 
per cent of cod-liver oil; the poorer meals 
possessed little if any rachitic value.— 
G. M.D. 


The effect of pasteurization upon the 
vitamin C content of milk in the pres- 
ence of certain metals, E. W. 
ScHWARTZE, F. J. Murpny, and G. J. 
Cox. J. Nut. 4, No. 2 (1931, July) 
pp. 211-225. 

The effect upon the vitamin C content 
of pasteurizing fresh milk aerobically in 
aluminum, in tinned copper, and in cop- 
per tubular pasteurizers has been studied. 
The destruction of vitamin C was placed 
at 20 to 40 per cent in aluminum; in 
tinned copper it was slightly greater; and 
in naked copper, destruction amounted 
to from 80 to 90 per cent. In previous 
experiments pyrex was shown to be about 
the same as aluminum. Practically, 
therefore, copper is shown unsuited for 
dairy equipment, as is also tinned copper 
because of the difficulty in replating inac- 
cessible parts. From the standpoint of 
corrosion aluminum was satisfactory, 
being found in milk in quantities of 
around 0.6 parts per million. No figures 
are available for tin or pyrex.—G. M. D. 
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Fat-soluble vitamins. XXXII. The dis- 
tribution of vitamin A in tomato and 
the stability of added vitamin D, H. 
Steensock and I. M. ScHRADER. J. 
Nut.4, No. 2, (1931, July) pp. 267-279. 
An assay of the distribution of the 

vitamin A in red tomatoes shows that the 

pulp freed from skin and seeds contains 
approximately 32 times as much vitamin 

A as the clear yellow serum. Vitamin 

D added in form of irradiated ergosterol 

was found to have maintained its activity 

after sterilization, followed by 13 months 

storage at 37°C.—G. M. D. 


A study of the losses incurred in cooking 
and the factors affecting the palatabil- 
ity of the New Mexico pinto, bayo, and 
other varieties of beans. New Mexico 
Exp’t Sta. Rep’t (1930) pp. 74-78. 
Findings are summarized of studies 

made upon the palatability of the New 

Mexico pinto bean cooked in various 

ways. Four methods were employed 

involving the use of soft and hard water 
with and without soda added either to 
the soaking or cooking water. 

The factor which was found to affect 
the palatability of the beans to the 
greatest extent was the hardness of the 
water. When soft water was used, fairly 
satisfactory products were obtained with 
all the methods, although the most suit- 
able method appeared to be soaking the 
beans from 10 to 12 hours in 0.5 per cent 
soda solution (about 1} teaspoons of soda 
per quart of water) at an initial tempera- 
ture of from 50 to 100°C. (122 to 212°F.), 
followed by cooking in clear water. The 
method which gave the best results with 
hard water consisted in soaking the beans 
in a 0.05 per cent soda solution (} tea- 
spoon of soda per quart of water) and 
cooking in the same water. With water 
that could be softened by boiling, as was 
the case with the tap water in the vicinity 


of the station, a preliminary boiling of 
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the water for 10 or 15 minutes before 
adding the beans gave better results. 
Using a cooking utensil with a tight-fit- 
ting lid and boiling the water so gently 
that little was lost by evaporation gave a 
product superior to those cooked in a 
large amount of water. With the pres- 
sure cooker, products of good texture but 
inferior flavor were obtained. The re- 
port includes a palatability score card. 
—R. L. 


Identification of potato varieties by 
chemical tests, A. LAUDER and I. M. 
RopertTson. Scottish J. Agr. 14, No. 
1 (1931) pp. 47-55. 

Experiments showed the paracresol 
reaction with tyrosinase to be the most 
suitable test for investigation of chemical 
differences between potato varieties. 
For any one variety the activity was 
constant when tubers were mature. 
Within indicated limits, neither soil type 
nor reaction, locality, altitude, nor season 
influenced the reaction appreciably. 
—R. L. 


The effect of cottonseed meal and other 
feeds on the storage quality of eggs, 
R. M. SHerwoop. Texas Agr. Exp’t. 
Sta. Bull. No. 429 (1931) pp. 19. 
Experiments carried out for several 

years showed that the storage quality of 

eggs varies with feed. Eggs from hens 
fed meat and bone scraps withstood 
storage well. Even small quantities of 
cottonseed meal fed daily caused more 
deterioration of eggs in storage, and the 
percentage of loss increased with in- 
creased cottonseed meal. The substance 
responsible for the loss seemed to be asso- 
ciated with the oil of the cottonseed meal, 
as it was not found in extracted cotton- 
seed meal of low fat content, nor in highly 
refined cottonseed oil. The color of the 
eggs was affected by cottonseed meal in 
the diet. After storage the yolks varied 
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from salmon to dark green, and the 
whites from normal color to pink. The 
percentage of fat in the egg yolks de- 
creased as the percentage of cottonseed 
meal increased. The feeding of cod-liver 
oil was not found to cause deterioration 
of the eggs. As a result of the work, 
the Texas Station no longer recommends 
feeding cottonseed meal to laying hens 
during seasons when eggs are to be stored. 
—M.C.S. 


Quantitative measurement of the carbon 
dioxide evolved in and lost from simpli- 
fied muffin batters. I. T. Nose and 
E. G. Hariiay. Cereal Chem. 8, 
No. 2 (1931, March) pp. 165-168. 

A progress report dealing with the 
behavior of baking powders when com- 
bined with several ingredients into a 
batter instead of with water alone. The 
question was studied by measuring: (a) 
the quantity of carbon dioxide evolved 
in, and (b) the quantity lost from a batter 
during its preparation. 

A tartrate, a monocalcium phosphate, 
and two sodium-aluminum-sulfate-phos- 
phate, commercially prepared baking 
powders were used. These were com- 
bined with: (1) water alone; (2) a stand- 
ard mixture consisting of 42.0 per cent 
flour, 3.0 per cent baking powder, 8.2 per 
cent fat, and 46.8 per cent water; (3) the 
standard mixture in which milk was sub- 
stituted for water; and (4) the standard 
mixture to which sugar was added. The 
mixing took place in a specially con- 
structed apparatus and the carbon diox- 
ide was measured by standard methods. 

It was found that both the evolution 
and loss of gas in preparation was less 
in the simplified batter mixture than 
when the baking powder was mixed with 
water alone. The difference in evolu- 
tion was slight when the phosphate 
and sodium-aluminum-sulfate-phosphate 
powders were used, but appreciable, 
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about 25 per cent, when the tartrate was 
used. Both the evolution and loss of 
carbon dioxide in preparation were 
slightly less when an equal volume of 
milk was substituted for water in the 
batter. “The add‘'‘on of sugar up to 
9.8 per cent of the ingredients seemed to 
have no effect upon the loss of carbon 
dioxide from the batter. A mixing 
period lasting just long enough to produce 
a smooth batter caused only slightly less 
loss of carbon dioxide than did a period 
twice this long.” —F. B. K. 


Distribution of solid matter in thick and 
thin egg white, W. F. Hotst and H. J. 
Armaguist. Hilgardia 6, No. 3 (1931, 
Aug.) pp. 45-48. 

One of the changes taking place when 
eggs undergo storage is slow liquefaction 
of the thick white. Analyses reported, 
indicate the percentage of solids is the 
same in thick and thin white from the 
same egg, whether fresh or stored. The 
average percentages of solids in fresh egg 
white were 10.7 to 12.9. Refractive 
index measurements were found a rapid 
method of estimating solids in egg white. 
—M. C. S. 


Measurement of deterioration in the 
stored hen’s egg. W. F. Hoist and 
H. J. Atmgutst. Hilgardia 6, No. 3 
(1931, Aug.) pp. 49-60. 

Candling of eggs, which shows only 
shrinkage, is held of little value in indicat- 
ing egg quality. During ageing of eggs, 
water passes from the white to the yolk, 
increasing both size and weight of yolk. 
The yolk membrane is thereby stretched 
and weakened, and is caused to flatten 
when standing on a flat surface. Re- 
duced amount of surrounding thick white 
gives less support to the weakened yolk. 

Measurements of deterioration include 
the yolk index (Sharp and Powell, 1930), 
and measurement of the thick and thin 
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white. A method is described for sepa- 
rating thick white from thin white by 
means of a sieve. 

Tests made indicate that decrease in 
the percentage of thick white is accom- 
panied by an increase in yolk weight and 
both show deterioration in egg quality. 
The keeping quality of eggs seems de- 
pendent upon individuality of the hen. 
—M. C. S. 


Variability of shell porosity in the hen’s 
egg, H. J. ALmgutst and W. F. Hoist. 
Hilgardia 5, No. 3 (1931, Aug.) pp. 
61-72. 

Pores in egg shells were made distin- 
guishable by the use of methylene blue. 
Porosity is usually low in fresh eggs, but 
may increase with storage, the increase 
being more rapid at higher temperatures. 
Maximum porosity is about the same for 
all eggs. Egg shell porosity seemed 
nearly uniform for individual hens.— 
M. C. S. 


Large scale experiments in sulphuring 
apricots, E. M. Caase, C. G. 
and D. D. Sorsper. Ind. Eng. Chem. 
22, No. 12 (1930, Dec.) pp. 1317-1320. 
This investigation of the United States 

Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 

Chemistry and Soils, indicated “that the 

appearance of dried fruit is correlated 

with the sulphur dioxide content, and 
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that the concentration of gas and length 
of sulphuring period are important fac- 
tors, good fruit resulting after 2 hours in 
3 per cent of gas. Temperature was a 
minor factor, although the best results 
were obtained at 100 to 110°F.”—R. L. 


The use of acetaldehyde in the storage of 
fruits, S. A. Trout and R. G. TomKins. 
J. Council Sci. & Ind. Research [Aust] 
4, No. 1 (1931) pp. 6-11. 

An experiment was carried out in which 
sound, injured, and inoculated oranges 
were stored at 10°C. (50°F.) in desic- 
cators containing atmospheres of acetal- 
dehyde ranging in concentrations from 1 
to 200 to 1 to 1000. Mold attack in 
oranges was checked by the 1 to 500 con- 
centration and completely inhibited by 
the 1 to 250 concentration, but the latter 
caused considerable browning of the 
fruit. Grapes, even when punctured by 
a needle kept without molding for 21 
days in a 1 to 1000 concentration of 
acetaldehyde and only 3 days in air. 
Good results were secured with straw- 
berries, raspberries, and cherries in the 1 
to 1000 concentration. Dipping fruits 
in acetaldehyde solution gave negative 
results. Commercial application of the 
treatment is said to be dependent on the 
development of devices for introducing 
and maintaining the acetaldehyde in the 
storage atmosphere.—R. L. 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


GENERAL 


The Ohio School of the Air, R. DEAN 
Conrap. Educ. by Radio 1, No. 30 
(1931, Oct. 22) pp. 119-121. 

The great possibilities of education by 
radio are indicated in a detailed descrip- 
tion of the presentation of and class reac- 
tions to two radio lession periods, ““Ohio’s 
Inaugural” and “The Buckeye Tree,” as 
given last year by Ohio’s School of the 
Air. This school presented last year 135 
hours of work, each hour dealing with 
but one subject but divided into 20- 
minute periods intended, respectively, for 
the various public school levels. 


Building a long-time home economics 
program, GERTRUDE HUMPHREYS. 
Extension Service Rev. 2, No. 9 (1931, 
Sept.) pp. 134-135. 

A summary is given of the objectives 
and long-time home demonstration pro- 
gram drawn up at the recent farm and 
home conference in Randolph County, 
West Virginia, in which local and federal 
workers cooperated. A _ preliminary 
study had been made of the incomes, 
expenditures, and enterprises of 130 
farms, and 171 homes had also been 
studied to show the relation between ex- 
penditures for food, clothing, and other 
household needs, and the family’s stand- 
ard of living as measured by its health, 
education, and recreation. The results 
indicated that the majority of these 
families had not reached a fully satis- 
factory standard of living, that farm in- 
comes were generally inadequate for this 
standard. 


The 4-H Club program, GertrupeE L. 
WarRREN. Home Econ. News 2, No. 10 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 87-88. 

This résumé of the work of the 4-H 


Clubs shows that the program was de- 
signed to create in girls and boys satis- 
faction and pride in rural life and to 
develop in them an altruistic spirit and a 
broadened vision of the opportunities and 
responsibilities of citizenship. Specific- 
ally, it helps its 825,000 members to self- 
development through challenging tasks 
in homemaking and farming. 


Educational development, 1831-1931: a 
centenary survey and a forecast, SiR 
CHARLES GRANT RoBErRTSON. School 
& Soc. 34, No. 875 (1931, Oct. 3) 
pp. 445-458. 

A summary of significant steps in edu- 
cational progress from 1831 to 1931 sup- 
plies the setting for this forecast of edu- 
cational progress in the near future. The 
author predicts that when psychology 
shall have proved that children, adoles- 
cents, and adults have definite limits of 
educability, there will follow re-evalua- 
tion of social values and a new educa- 
tional system which will decide for the 
individual his potential function and 
train him for it; that when inquiry con- 
cerning the functional differentia between 
the sexes becomes knowledge, social and 
educational reconstruction is inevitable; 
that when education recognizes that 
fundamental religious training will unify 
the aims of physical and mental training 
and will expand the scale of educational 
values to horizons unglimpsed at present, 
it will be training for life as a whole in 
this new social order. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Four-year teacher-training curricula, E. 
C. Hicsre. Peabody J. Educ.9, No. 2 
(1931, Sept.) pp. 67-76. 

Principles suggested for the organiza- 
tion of a four-year teacher-training cur- 
riculum are: the maintenance of the 
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college level rather than that of the old 
normal school; the latest possible intro- 
duction of professional training; a sparing 
introduction of theory, with full illustra- 
tions to insure comprehension and ability 
to apply it later. It is further suggested 
that approximately one-sixth of the 
freshman-sophomore work and one-half 
of the junior-senior work be professional 
in character. 


Duties of critic teachers in the secondary 
schools of Indiana, Srras HERTZLER. 
Peabody J. Educ.9, No. 2 (1931, Sept.) 
pp. 90-97. 

A questionnaire survey is reported of 
how the critic teacher helps the student 
teacher in the state of Indiana where 
three college credits in student teaching 
are required of all candidates for teaching 
license. Replies suggest that the average 
critic teacher considers an effective tech- 
nic essential for good teaching but may 
underemphasize the importance of schol- 
arship and an attractive personality. 


Results from a textile test given to cer- 
tain high school and college classes, 
Mamie L. Newman. Peabody J. 
Educ. 9, No. 2 (1931, Sept.) pp. 
112-120. 

The data reported show a comparison 
of the highest, middle, and lowest scores 
resulting from objective textile tests 
given, upon the completion of a textile 
course, to a group of 178 high school 
students and also to a group of 244 col- 
lege students. Seventy-five statements 
concerning spinning and weaving, cotton, 
wool, silk and rayon, or linen were in- 
cluded in the alternate choice test used, 
and a maximum time of 23 minutes was 
allowed for its completion. In general, 
college students made higher scores than 
the high school students, but the high 
scores of the two groups stand closer 
than the middle and low scores. 
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Home economics at Bennett College for 
Women, Fremmre 
Southern Workman 60, No. 9 (1931, 
Sept.) pp. 381-384. 

The application of science and art to 
the betterment of living is approached at 
Bennett College, a privately endowed 
institution for negro women at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, as a means to the 
self-improvement of each girl, to her 
professional development, and to home 
and community betterment. All fresh- 
men are required to complete a course 
known as “The Art of Right Living”; 
professional training is designed to stress 
education for homemaking in its broadest 
sense; and an annual homemaking insti- 
tute helps set new standards for the 
homes of the community. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The enlarged conception of secondary 
education, THomas H. Briccs. Bull. 
Bur. School Service 3, No. 2 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 19-28. 

Careful analysis of emotionalized atti- 
tudes indicates they have a more power- 
ful influence on a man’s action than on 
his intellect and that the sum total of 
his emotionalized attitudes makes up his 
character. The author maintains that 
education has been too exclusively de- 
signed to develop intellect, whereas to be 
really effective it must develop in boys 
and girls such attitudes as will properly 
develop their character. 


Children and money, J. NorMAN 
GLaIsTER. Maternity & Child Welfare 
[London] 15, No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 
27-29. 

Earning money by an equivalent 
amount of work in an environment where 
money is a means to life, not an end in 
itself, is suggested as experience helpful 
in training the child to use careful judg- 
ment and intelligent foresight in money 
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matters. Such early experience, more 
readily obtained on the farm or in a com- 
munity of efficient craftsmen, also aids in 
developing an appreciation of values that 
will help him, as an adult, in the conflict 
between the ideal of personal power and 
that of service for human welfare. 


Agricultural high school dormitories of 
Mississippi, DorotHy 
Miss. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. No. 293 
(1931, Aug.) pp. 42. 

That the agricultural high school dor- 
mitories of Mississippi were in 1929-30 
admirably housing hundreds of rural 
boys and girls at low cost appears from 
this report compiled by the department 
of home economics of the Mississippi 
Experiment Station. It is suggested 
that by retaining a trained home econo- 
mist in each dormitory the latter might 
easily be made more attractive and the 
dietary improved by the inclusion of more 
milk, vegetables, and fruits. The stu- 
dents were already enjoying excellent 
opportunity for study, extra-curricular 
activity, and social, religious, and cul- 
tural development. 


Teaching money management in public 
schools, Payson Smitu. U. S. Daily 
6, No. 176 (1931, Sept. 28) p. 8. 

That education has neglected specific 
training in money management, although 
it is essential to a smooth adjustment in 
society, is emphasized by describing the 
recent experiment in economic education 
—time and money management—in the 
elementary and secondary schools of 
Brookline, Massachusetts. A series of 
consecutive courses have been developed 
by Florence Barnard, with the primary 
objectives of control of money uses 
through budgeting and control of money 
reserves through banking or safe invest- 
ment. (See J. Home Econ. 23, 21-24, 
1930). 
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FOREIGN 


Hauswirtschaft als gelernter Beruf. 
{Household management as a trained 
occupation], Tont SARING. Frau und 
Gegenwart 27, No. 16 (1931, May 15) 
pp. 415, 418. 

Through the initiative of German 
housewives’ organizations, tests have 
been set up for various household occupa- 
tions which serve as a basis for vocational 
promotions and also tend to increase the 
prestige of such work. Since 1923 the 
State gives examinations for “house- 
hold caretakers” (Haushaltpflegerinnen) 
trained to administer large institutional 
households. The vocational training 
lasts one year and takes place in schools 
for household management. The stu- 
dent is supposed to possess a good gen- 
eral education (Mittelschule) and, in 
addition, must hold a certificate from an 
advanced domestic science school or its 
equivalent and have held successfully for 
three years a paid position in a household 
or institution. If the applicant has not 
received training in a domestic science or 
similar school, five years of practical 
experience are required; and if she has no 
formal training beyond elementary 
school, she must pass an extra test in 
scientific subjects. In order to become 
hospital dietitian (Dietassistentin) further 
special training is required. 


Domestic science teaching abroad. III. 
Southern Rhodesia, GLapys J. CLARKE. 
Housecraft 4, No. 5 (1931, May) pp. 
116-117, 120; No. 6 (June) p. 143. 
Domestic science as taught to over 100 

girls in the Hope Fountain School, a 

boarding school in southern Rhodesia, 

Africa, concentrates on rural home life. 

Classes are offered in needlework, cook- 

ery, laundry, gardening, and native 

crafts which give products for home use. 

All receive training in homemaking, 
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hygiene, and kindred subjects designed 
to enable them as future mothers to 
abolish unsanitary conditions in native 
huts and villages, yet so presented as to 
preserve all that is good and healthy in 
ordinary African life. Adjoining the 
school is a Jeans Community Training 
Center for Women where for two years 
native women may live with their chil- 
dren while they receive training in 
mothercraft, maternity work, first aid, 
home nursing, and domestic science. 
Graduates gc to their native villages 
and spread the gospel of health and clean- 
liness. 


School canteens—the Kent scheme. 
Housecraft 4, No. 8 (1931, Aug.) pp. 
182-184. 

That the school canteen effects econ- 
omy in consumption and supplies the 
child with a more wholesome meal than 
he could bring from home has been dem- 
onstrated by the Kent canteen in the 14 
years since its establishment. It has 
also demonstrated that table arrange- 
ment and orderly service tend to make 
dinner time a social function and has 
emphasized lessons in good manners and 
comradeship. 


Teachers of domestic subjects and elec- 
trical matters, Housecraft 4, No. 8 
(1931, Aug.) pp. 193-194. 

An attempt of London teachers of 
domestic subjects to cooperate with the 
electrical authorities of that city is dis- 
cussed editorially. The project had been 
undertaken with the hope of obtaining 
greater consideration for the house- 
holder’s point of view in matters of elec- 
trical installation and service. 
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Upholstery as a school craft, K. A. 
VotteR. Housecraft 4, No. 10 (1931, 
Oct.) pp. 237-238. 

“Home and School Upholstery” is a 
course suggested for regular or evening 
classes in domestic subjects, since 
projects in upholstery involve activity, 
mental application, accuracy, and judg- 
ment; correlate readily with academic 
work; and are closely related to needle- 
work and art. Moreover, problems of 
repair and refurbishing of furniture arise 
frequently in the home. 


Women’s education in India, Mrs. 
Ramsuuri Neum. New Era 12, No. 
57 (1931, Sept.) p. 316. 

A report from the secretary of the 
Social Section of the All India Women’s 
Conference suggests that the education 
of women in India is in its infancy, that 
the present physical and moral education 
does not give adequate training for 
healthful, enlightened living, that many 
women are debarred automatically from 
advanced classes offered only in English, 
and that the curricula offered women lack 
much subject matter pertinent to their 
present social interest and welfare. 


Motivating health work in Samar with 
the pupil’s home improvement card, 
Anpres_ Batica. Philippine Pub. 
Schools 4, No. 4 (1931, July) pp. 
201-203. 

The pupil’s home improvement card 
proved a valuable motivating device in a 
recent campaign in the Samar schools to 
improve the homes of the pupils. De- 
signed by the pupils themselves, it was 
used for pupil-visitor records. 

K. K. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Keeping floors flawless, LAWRENCE 
Knapp. Am. Home 6, No. 6 (1931, 
Sept.) pp. 364, 392. 

Simple directions for treatment and 
care of all kinds of floor finishes and 
coverings. 


Heating, Sm Harvey. Am. Home 7, 
No. 1 (1931, Oct.) pp. 29-30, 50. 
Brief résumé of the care necessary to 

insure good service in oil, gas, and me- 

chanically stoked furnaces supplying 
warm air, steam and vapor, and hot 
water heat. 


Wiring the house for convenience, M. G. 
FARRELL. Am. Home 7, No. 1 (1931, 
Oct.) pp. 21, 51-53. 

A helpful popular discussion of provi- 
sion necessary for adequate light and 
power in the modern home. 


Underwriters plan inspection and certifi- 
cation. A. S. A. Bull. No. 65 (1931, 
Sept.) p. 32. 

An identification tag to be used on 
automatic electric irons which have been 
examined, tested, and listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories will carry this 
endorsement: “Electric flat irons auto- 
matically controlled to prevent over- 
heating and built to our standards are 
a valuable protection against fire in 
their use.” 


A moderate rental housing project in 
Pittsburgh, Cuartes F. Lewis. Ar- 
chitectural Record 70, No. 4 (1931, Oct.) 
pp. 217-234. 

A detailed report, with drawings, of 
the project of the Buhl Foundation now 
under way which involves the construc- 
tion of a model community of 300 homes 
for the $2,200 to $3,600 income group, 
and hopes to demonstrate that “low cost 


housing offers a sound medium for invest- 
ment of trust funds without unusual risk 
to principal or sacrifice of income, and 
that with advanced standards of house 
design, community planning and financial 
and operating management, stimulus 
may be given to the movement for large 
scale housing operations throughout the 
country.” 


Color studies in remodeling, WILLIAM 
MUSCHENHEIM. Architectural Record 
70, No. 4 (1931, Oct.) pp. 275-277. 

A frontispiece in color and photographs 
show an unusual treatment used in a 
summer cottage where remodeling pro- 
vided more space, much airier rooms, and 
more baths. Very strong colors are 
used throughout, red, yellow, and blue for 
contrast, blue and green, yellow and 
orange, red and purple for harmony. 
Few rooms have more than one or two 
colors, but the colors connect from one 
room to the next. 


Trends in lighting, K. LéNBERG-HOLM 
and H. L. LocGan. Architectural 
Record 70, No. 4 (1931, Oct.) pp. 
279-302. 

Review of current practices and litera- 
ture covering methods of generating light, 
lighting for vision, lighting for health 
maintenance, light-reflecting properties 
of acoustical materials, lighting control, 
and codes and specifications. Beautiful 
illustrations accompany the text. 


The South favors five-room house, DAN 
Scoates. Agr. Eng. 12, No. 10 (1931, 
Oct.) p. 384. 

The first of a series of articles which 
will present the results of an engineering 
investigation of farm house sizes and 
design. This shows that the vast major- 
ity of the 279 farm homes studied in the 
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South are one-story houses and that more _ 


than a third have five rooms. 


Certifying the insulation jobs. Com- 
mercial Stand. M’thly 8, No. 3 (1931, 
Sept.) p. 74. 

Asbestos Bureau, Inc., organized to 
promote selling, erecting, and installing 
insulating materials for buildings, has 
undertaken to register, inspect, and 
certify insulation jobs, thus guaranteeing 
to the consumer a fair return for his 
investment. 


Appliance Index. Elec. Merchandising 

46, No. 4 (1931, Oct.) pp. 51-100. 

A complete reference guide to house- 
hold electrical appliances listing name of 
the manufacturer, specifications, and 
retail prices of every type of equipment. 


New possibilities in off-peak water heat- 
ing. Elec. West 67, No. 4 (1931, Oct.) 
pp. 179-181. 

A Seattle power company has estab- 
lished a rate of 8 mills per kilowatt hour 
for energy used during off-peak hours in 
storage-type water heaters. The maxi- 
mum use is 18 hours per day, controlled 
by a synchronous self-starting time 
switch; two elements, each thermostati- 
cally controlled, heat the tank which must 
be adequately insulated and large enough 
to carry over a sufficient supply of hot 
water. 


Electric cleaners. Home Econ. Bull. No. 

2, The Hoover Co., 1931, pp. 26. 

A discussion of cleaning by suction, 
and of electric cleaners designed to 
accomplish it, with chapters on choosing 
a cleaner, attachments, insuring cleaner 
efficiency, and operation and care of an 
electric cleaner. While emphasizing the 
merits of the Hoover cleaner, the data 
presented are based on laboratory find- 
ings and show the possibilities of giving 
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buyers sound and pertinent information 
with regard to such points as construc- 
tion, suitability for the work, and effi- 
ciency of performance of a household 
appliance. 


Rooms to let, NormMA SELBERT. Hygeia 
9, No. 9 (1931, Sept.) pp. 817-819. 
Good household management in the 

rooming house would provide standards 

which insure the physical well-being of 
those whose temporary home it becomes. 

Many women roomers are shown to be 

prone to over-fatigue, lack of sleep, use 

of mild stimulants, and inadequate or 
unsuitable food. 


Space cooling in the home, Donatp B. 
Keyes. Jce & Refrigeration 81, No. 4 
(1931, Oct.) p. 220. 

Assuming the necessity of summer 
cooling of homes, the author points out 
the advantages of using ice under auto- 
matic control for such cooling units. 


Sales by classes of service, D. E. Dewey. 
Laundryowners Nat’l Assoc’n (Joliet, 
Ill.) Special Bull. (1931, Oct.) pp. 19. 
Tabulated results of a survey of the 

use made of nine classes of service offered 
by commercial laundries throughout the 
United States. The nomenclature in 
use, the range of prices and average price 
per pound charged, the average price per 
bundle and its weight, and similar items 
given for each type of service, are of 
interest to housewives as well as to the 
industry for which the data were as- 
sembled. 


Attitudes toward home ownership and 
tenancy. M’thly Labor Rev. 33, No. 4 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 155-158. 

Report of a study of the attitudes to- 
ward home ownership and tenancy ex- 
pressed by almost 2000 families in the 
district around Chicago, having incomes 
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between $1,800 and $10,000, in an effort 
to explain the trend toward apartment 
house dwelling. Economic considera- 
tions appear to be the weightiest factors 
favoring multi-family dwellings, while 
the relative merits of home ownership as 
an investment are a secondary but impor- 
tant consideration in the choice between 
owning or renting. Both these consider- 
ations have less weight with the higher 
income families. The influence of fac- 
tors other than costs is small, but they 
seem to favor home ownership. 


Water supply and sewage disposal sys- 
tems for farm homes, I. D. Woop and 
E. B. Lewts. Nebr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 
No. 245 (1930) pp. 44. 

A comprehensive and practical pre- 
sentation of the subject. 


Larger quarters for Montgomery Ward 
and Company’s technical department. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., News Ed. 9, No. 15 
(1931, Aug. 10) p. 236. 

Montgomery Ward and Company for 
15 years has had a laboratory for testing 
merchandise for conformity to specifica- 
tions and for research. Its present 
enlarged quarters include a thermostati- 
cally-controlled room for experiments on 
refrigeration and a fireproof room for 
testing gas appliances, coal stoves, and 
oil furnaces. Electrical appliances are 
tested in still another room. Commodi- 
ties such as flat irons, fans, and motors 
are given life tests and some of these have 
been operating continuously for the last 
two years. Washing machines and vac- 
uum cleaners are tested for efficiency. 


Practical research is emphasized as a 
means of improving production and per- 
formance; the additional space just 
acquired is primarily for research rather 
than routine testing. The laboratory is 
located in Chicago, and employs a staff 
of 13 persons. 


Flak Ice—new developments, CrosBy 
Fret. Refrigerating Eng. 22, No. 4 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 227-233. 

Two years’ use of Flak Ice by many 
types of consumers indicate that ice in 
this form is more usable than in the large 
cake, and although cheaper to manufac- 
ture commands a higher price and gives 
superior service. In the domestic ice box 
it gives lower temperatures with no 
greater ice consumption (if wastage due 
to cracking ice for table use is consid- 
ered) and holds them longer without re- 
icing. Technical information with re- 
gard to form, handling, storage, utilization, 
and machinery for manufacture is given. 


Heating water for the home, A. B. 
Lincotn. Small Home 11, No. 10 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 20-21, 31. 

Survey of types of water heaters avail- 
able, with illustrations. 


Carpet wear testing machine, H. F. 
Scurerer and A. S. Best. U. S. 
Bur. Stand. Research Paper No. 315, 
pp. 19. 

Description of a machine devised to 
give satisfactory measures of the relative 
durability of carpets under definitely 
specified conditions. 

H. R. H. 
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MISCELLANY 


Teaching Devices on the High School 
Level. A list of devices which have 
contributed to more efficient teaching in 
the natural, physical, and social sciences, 
mathematics, English, and foreign lan- 
guages has been prepared by S. Gertrude 
Hendrix and presented as Bulletin No. 56 
by the Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois. 


Posture. Part IV of the “Studies in 
Physical Development and Posture” 
made by the United States Public Health 
Service deals with “postural relations as 
noted in 2200 boys and men,” and has 
been published as Public Health Bulletin 
No. 199, on sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 
20 cents a copy. Parts I, Il, and II 
appeared as Public Health Bulletin No. 
179, sold at 30 cents a copy. 


Mental Hygiene. “Behavior Prob- 
lems of School Children” and “Mental 
Hygiene in the Classroom,” two recent 
publications from the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 450 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City, offer sug- 
gestions to the teacher concerning 15 
common types of problem children. 
They are sold by the Committee for 15 
cents each. A list of its publications up 
to August, 1931, may be obtained from 
the Committee on request. 


Contemporary American Industrial Art 
of Today. “The forthright use of ma- 
terial, the complete assurance of tech- 
nical resource, the fair and reliant use of 
the machine, without disparagement of 
the hand” characterize this years’ exhi- 
bition at the Metropolitan Museum, ac- 
cording to the account given by Richard 
F. Bach in the October Bulletin of the 
Museum. 


Rural Living Costs and Standards. A 
recent contribution to our definite in- 
formation regarding expenditures of farm 
families is ‘““The Family Finances of 195 
Farm Families in Tompkins County, New 
York, 1927-28” by Helen Canon, Bulle- 
tin 522 of Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


Plaskon. A novel, heat-reactive, urea- 
base molding compound has been evolved 
at the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, 
through industrial fellowships sustained 
by the Toledo Scale Company. It is 
now being produced commercially under 
the name of “Plaskon” by Toledo Syn- 
thetic Products Company, and is said to 
adapt itself to rapid low-cost mass fabri- 
cation with unexcelled color possibilities. 
Copies of the technical report describing 
the research and the product may be ob- 
tained on request to the Institute. 


Ice and Laundry. American Ice Com- 
pany, a concern with 84 plants serving 
125,000 customers, has established the 
Knickerbocker Laundry Company as a 
subsidiary. A large plant of the most 
efficient modern type is being constructed, 
says the Business Week for October 14, 
and its business will utilize many of the 
same services (delivery and collection, 
for example) as those now provided for 
ice, and will, it is hoped, furnish a year- 
round trade to supplement the more 
seasonal one in ice, which is, of course, 
somewhat menaced by the progress of me- 
chanical refrigerators. 


Pink Lemons. Pink lemonade may 
become more than a by-word of the old- 
fashioned circus, says Science News 
Letter, if the pink-fleshed lemons de- 
veloped from a “bud sport” at the River- 
side Experiment Station of the U. S. 
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Bureau of Plant Industry can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated. 


“The School Lunch.” Typical menus, 
equipment, and large quantity recipes are 
suggested by Mozelle E. Craddock in 
Bulletin No. 156 from the Texas State 
College for Women, Denton. 


Ice in the Home. “Home Service 
Work for the Ice Industry,” a “primer” 
by Margaret H. Kingsley, prepared to 
assist those who are entering into home 
service work, contains valuable general 
information concerning ice-cooled re- 
frigerators. It is published and sold by 
Nickerson & Collins Co., Chicago, at 
$1.00 a copy. 


Heating, Ventilating, and Air Condi- 
tioning. “Research, Its Value to the 
Art and Industry of Heating, Ventilating, 


Air Conditioning” is the title of a recent 
pamphlet outlining the research spon- 
sored by the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Forty percent 
of the membership dues of the society are 
allotted to this program of research con- 
ducted in its own laboratory in the 
Bureau of Mines and in the laboratories 
of ten cooperating colleges. 


When the Advertiser’s Product is Putin 
the Test-Tube. Advertising and Selling 
for October 28 tells the story of the 
growth of Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
“that naughty organization which ana- 
lyzes and reports on the quality of 
branded goods,” with the conclusion that 
the 25,000 buyers who subscribe to the 
service, scattered as they are through 
the higher intelligence levels, are not to 
be ignored by manufacturers. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ABOUT GEORGIA 
Barrow, E. De R., and Bett, L. P. Anchored Yesterdays. Savannah: Little 


House, 1923, $1.50. 


Bioopwortu, J. A. Getting Acquainted with Georgia. Dallas: Southern Publishing 


Company, 1926, $0.80. 


Cate, M.D. Our To-days and Yesterdays. 


1926, $1.50. 


Brunswick, Georgia: Clover Brothers, 


Derry, J. T. Story of Georgia. Danville, New York: Owen Publishing Company, 


1913, $0.15. 


Harris, JoEL CHANDLER. Nights with Uncle Remus. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


Company, 1917, $2.25. 


Harris, JOELCHANDLER. Stories of Georgia. New York: American Book Company, 
$0.76. 

Harris, Jutta C. Joel Chandler Harris, Editor and Essayist. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1931, $3.00. 

Harris, Junta C. Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1918, $5.00. 

Mims, Epwin. Sidney Lanier. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912, $2.00. 

RUTHERFORD, M.L. Georgia. Athens, Georgia: McGregor Company, 1926, $1.00. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Psychology on the Air. The Saturday 
evening programs which are being pre- 
pared by the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education for use over a 
nation-wide network of the National 
Broadcasting Company and which began 
in October with a group of five talks by 
distinguished authorities on general 
aspects of modern psychology, considered 
child development for the following five 
Saturdays and is continuing with other 
significant phases of the subject for 20 
more Saturdays from 8.45 to 9.00 p.m. 
E.S.T. An interesting feature of the 
project is the publication by the University 
of Chicago Press of a series of pamphlets 
giving reprints of the various groups of 
lectures (sold at 50 cents for each set of 
five lectures) and of “‘Listener’s Note- 
books” (25 cents each) which give sug- 
gestions for discussion, study, and further 
reading. The one on “Child Develop- 
ment” would be useful to teachers. 

Progressive Education Association. 
The twelfth annual conference will be 
held in Baltimore, February 18 to 20, 
1932, with the Emerson Hotel as head- 
quarters. Among the speakers are Dr. 
George S. Counts, Dr. Hughes Mearns, 
Dr. Fannie Dunn, Marion E. Miller, Dr. 
Lois Hayden Meek, Dr. Thomas Alex- 
ander, Ralph M. Pearson, and others. 
The sessions will all relate to the present 
status of education in the problem of 
social reconstruction. The chief feature 
of the conference will be a series of group 
discussions, exhibits of school materials, 
and well-planned programs. 
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The conference promises a _ large 
attendance both because of many new 
features and the opportunity to attend 
the sessions of the National Education 
Association in Washington the week fol- 
lowing, and the events of the Washington 
Bi-Centennial. Tickets to the confer- 
ence, copies of the program, and reduced 
railroad fare certificates may be obtained 
from the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 716 Jackson Place, Washington, 
Dc. 

Specialist in Educational Tests and 
Measurements. Dr. David Segel of 
Long Beach, California, has been recently 
appointed to the new position of special- 
ist in educational tests and measurements 
in the United States Office of Education. 
Dr. Segel will study the construction and 
evaluation of tests and measures of 
pupil progress, teacher efficiency, school 
program adequacy, and testing programs 
for administration adjustments and cur- 
riculum changes, and will also conduct an 
information service for school officials 
interested in tests, measurements, and 
surveys. 

National Recreation Exposition. In 
November the executive committee of 
the Eastern States Exposition voted that 
“the National Recreation Exposition 
planned to be held in 1932 be postponed 
pending return of more favorable 
conditions.” 

National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. To help meet the rapidly 
increasing demand for trained psychi- 
atrists, a division of psychiatric education 
has been created in the National Com- 
mittee, with the aid of the Commonwealth 
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Fund, the New York Foundation, and 
the American Foundation for Mental 
Hygiene. 

Art and Industry Alliance. The Art 
Center, maintained cooperatively by 
seven “art producing” societies at 65 
East 56th Street, New York City, is 
being reorganized into two bodies, one of 
which will act as holding company and 
landlord, while the other, the Art and 
Industry Alliance, a membership corpo- 
ration, will carry onand enlarge the activi- 
ties of the Center. The plans include 
conferences, conventions, and exhibi- 
tions, and advisory services and publica- 
tions, among the latter a semi-popular 
monthly Journal of Art and Industry. 

Home Equipment. The Oil Heating 
Institute gives prominence in its news 
clip sheet, Volume 1, No. 12, to the fact 
that the equipping of homes appears as 
America’s most important domestic in- 
dustry in the recent report of a large 
auditing firm based upon the 1929 manu- 
facturers’ census and quotes, “The timeis 
near when established methods and 
products will be forced to prove their 
real worth.” 

Study Tours. The International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, cooperating with the German 
Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung und Unter- 
richt, the French Ministry of Public 
Instruction, and the University of Lon- 
don, announces accredited summer study 
tours for American educators in the sum- 
mer of 1932 as follows: a science tour 
in Germany and general educational 
trips to Germany, France, and England. 
This plan offers unusual opportunity for 
insight into the organization of schools 
‘and other phases of culture in the coun- 
tries visited. 


Yeast Research. Mellon Institute of 


Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, has accepted from the National 
Grain Yeast Corporation, Belleville, New 
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Jersey, a grant for a comprehensive inves- 
tigation of the chemistry and technology 
of yeast, to be operated as an Industrial 
Fellowship of the Institute. The fellow- 
ship has been awarded to Roy Irvin, a 
food and nutritional chemist, who has 
been a fellow of Mellon Institute since 
1917 and has contributed to the literature 
of bread and baking technology, cereal 
products, and eating habits. 

Corn Industries Research Foundation. 
The Associated Corn Products Manu- 
facturers announce the appointment of 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, formerly director of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, as director of 
the Foundation, whose offices will be 
moved from Chicago to the Wimmer 
Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College. Three major cur- 
ricula are offered this year to home eco- 
nomics students: teacher training, which 
prepares for teaching vocational home 
economics; institutional economics, se- 
lected by girls wishing to go into hospital 
dietetics or cafeteria and tea-room 
management; and retail merchandizing, 
which prepares students for department 
store work. 

The teaching facilities of the home 
economics department were improved 
during the summer by the equipment of a 
foods laboratory on the unit kitchen plan 
and the establishment of a home manage- 
ment testing laboratory. 

The nursery school, in operation for 
the past two summers, has this year 
become a part of the regular school 
program. Dura-Louise Cockrell, who 
studied with Dr. Arnold Gesell at Yale 
University, is in charge, assisted by Mary 
Wright, ’31. The schooi is housed on 
the campus in a remodeled residence next 
door to the home management house; 
it includes a reception room, play room, 
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dining room, kitchen, bathrooms, and a 
large screened porch on the first floor, 
with a sleeping room, office, and confer- 
ence room for parentsand children above. 
A suitably equipped play yard is found 
at the rear of the house. 

Omicron Nu granted Alpha Gamma 
Chapter to Alabama College on May 26, 
1931. Its formal installation was held 
November 21 with Dr. Ella J. Day, 
national treasurer, in charge. Six senior 
students and ten alumnez members of 
the honor group to whom the chapter was 
granted, were initiated. 

Josephine Eddy, associate professor of 
home economics, is on leave studying 
retail merchandizing at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Katherine Forney has returned 
to her position as itinerant teacher trainer 
of home economics after having served 
for a year as supervisor of vocational home 
economics education in place of Ivol Spaf- 
ford, who was on study leave. Ruby 
Simpson is now on the itinerant teaching 
staff and her position on the teacher- 
training staff is filled by Emily Stribling. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Lulu 
Palmer, director of the nursery schooi, 
has a teaching fellowship this winter in 
the Child Welfare Station, University of 
Iowa. During her absence Grace 
Doughty is in charge of the school. 

Lillie Spencer of the clothing depart- 
ment and Edna Bishop, home economics 
research worker, spent July and August 
abroad; the former studied textiles and 
the latter visited research stations. 

All 1931 graduates from the school of 
home economics now hold positions. Of 
the six who are in home demonstration 
work, two are in Alabama, two in North 
Carolina, and two in Virginia. 

Woman’s College of Alabama. The 
home economics club, of which Elizabeth 
Dinkins is president, has chosen to em- 
phasize the needs of the consumer and the 
necessity for standardization by planning 
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this year’s programs around the general 
theme “Economic Phases of Home 
Economics.”” An occasional one-act 
play will be given for variety. 

As each student in the home manage- 
ment house has become hostess there, she 
has entertained her particular friends at 
an “‘after-dinner coffee”’ or, if an officer of 
an important council, has taken this 
opportunity to have a joint business and 
social meeting. This has given the girls 
more experience in simple and informal 
hospitality and enabled them to entertain 
more friends than otherwise possible. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Home Economics Association. 
The annual conference, held in Phoenix 
November 13 and 14, emphasized prog- 
ress and trends in different branches of 
home economics. Speakers were Mrs. 
Mildred Weigley Wood, director of home 
economics education, Phoenix Union 
High School; Dr. Margaret C. Smith, 
Edith Ranney, Faye Jones, and Dr. 
Gladys Hartley, University of Arizona; 
Zella Blake, clothing specialist, Agricul- 
tural Extension Service; and Delphine 
Rymer, Glendale High School. 

University of Arizona. Dr. Margaret 
Cammack Smith. professor of research in 
home economics and acting head of the 
home economics department, recently 
delivered an _ illustrated lecture on 
“Prevalence and Cause of Mottled En- 
amel in Arizona” before the National 
Dental Association meeting in Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Jane Hinkley of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and Mrs. Eva 
Waller, state supervisor of home econom- 
ics, visited the department this fall. 

Three members of the home economics 
staff, Dr. Margaret Cammack Smith, 
Mabel Lynott, and Olive Gallatin, 
are cooperating with the dean of women 
in offering a new course of one period a 
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week which is required of all freshman 
girls. It iscalled ‘Social Fundamentals” 
and is designed to emphasize factors in 
right living and social adjustment, social 
usage, correct dress, personal hygiene, 
nutrition, personal problems, and voca- 
tional guidance. Time has also been 
allowed for nationally known outside 
speakers who may visit the campus dur- 
ing the year. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles. By special request a 
conference on boy’s home economics was 
held on November 5 at the Manual Arts 
High School in Los Angeles, sponsored by 
Essie L. Elliott. Supper prepared and 
served by members of boys’ classes fol- 
lowed discussion of ‘Problems Met in My 
First Class for Boys,”’ “Boys and Girls 
in the Same Class,” “Fundamentals in 
Food Preparation Lessons,” “Food Les- 
sons Boys Like Best,” ‘Boys Classes and 
the Red Cross Examinations,” ‘“Voca- 
tional Classes for Boys in Los Angeles,” 
“The Special or Most Successful Feature 
about My Boys’ Class,” “Teaching Aids 
and Supplemental Material,” and the 
inspection of material on exhibition. 

American Eugenics Society. Dr. 
George B. Mangold, professor of sociol- 
ogy in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, spoke at the November 9 meeting 
of the Society in the lecture room of the 
Los Angeles Public Library on “‘Eugenic 
Aspects of Social Work.” The monthly 
book reviewed by Dr. Paul Popenoe, 
director of the Institute of Family Rela- 
tions, was on Virginia P. Robinson’s A 
Changing Psychology of Social Case-W ork. 


CANADA 


Alberta. Edmonton boasts the only 


home economics Association in Alberta, an 
association affiliated with the American 
Home Economics Association and organ- 
ized 8 years ago to promote the applica- 
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tion of systematized knowledge to the 
problems of home and community. It 
sponsors a scholarship at the Vermilion 
school of agriculture and one at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 

At the October meeting Margaret 
Malone, the president, presided; and 
President Robert Wallace of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta gave the principal 
address on “The Place of University 
Education in the Professions.”” The 
year’s program includes these speakers 
and topics: Dr. MacGregor Smith, 
“Can We Improve Our Teaching Meth- 
ods”; Dr. M. G. McFarlane, “The 
Newer Knowledge of Mineral Metabo- 
lism” ; Miss Doyle, ‘‘Clothing and Interior 
Decorating”; Donald Ramsey, ‘‘House- 
hold Plants and Floral Arrangements.” 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting in November 
was most interesting and profitable. 
Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, president of 
Mills College, as luncheon speaker dis- 
cussed “‘The Parent and the Child,” 
and Dr. George L. Maxwell of the Uni- 
versity of Denver spoke on “Home 
Economics in Relation to Character 
Education.” New officers are: presi- 
dent, Helen A. Burnham, Denver; 
secretary, Beryl Denman, Lamar; treas- 
urer (to fill unexpired term of Olive 
McClure), Jane Tharp. 

The study which has recently been 
made of “Factors Influencing Enroll- 
ment in Home Economics in Colorado” 
is ready for publication by the Colorado 
Education Association. 

Colorado Agricultural College. An 
exhibit of children’s clothing designed by 
the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics to enable the young child to 
help himself in dressing and undressing 
was displayed during October by the 
home economics department. The stu- 
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dents, as well as the faculty and towns- 
people, were much interested. 

University of Colorado. The student 
club meets this year at fireside teas in the 
new Memorial Building. At these in- 
formal meetings, the girls chat about 
work in various home economics fields 
and tell of their experiences. 

The student teachers in the home 
economics department are doing their 
practice teaching in the new home eco- 
nomics department of Mount Saint 
Gertrude Academy. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The present officers of the 
Association are: president, Catherine 
Cowsill; vice-president, Mrs. Ola Day 
Rush; corresponding secretary, Kather- 
ine Bell; treasurer, Mrs. N. R. Ellis. 

At a joint dinner meeting of the Asso- 
ciation and the Dietetic Association of 
the District on October 24, Dr. Lydia J. 
Roberts of the University of Chicago 
spoke on “Curriculum Building in Home 
Economics.” Dr. Roberts showed how 
home economics is correlated with the 
other sciences at the University of 
Chicago. 

Frances Kirkpatrick, in charge of 
home economics at George Washington 
University, is chairman of the nutrition 
section and her classes in home eco- 
nomics at George Washington were host- 
esses at its opening meeting on Novem- 
ber 11. At this meeting among those 
who told of various phases of nutrition 
work were: Miriam Birdseye, Dr. Hazel 
Stiebling, Dr. Hazel Munsell, and Dr. 
Florence King of the Bureau of Home 
Economics; Emma Jacobs and Sue Frick 
of the District of Columbia public schools; 
Clyde Schuman of the American Red 
Cross; Mrs. Claribel Welch of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland; and Sybil L. Smith, 
assistant in experiment station adminis- 
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tration, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The clothing section held a tea in 
October at which Mrs. M. C. Tolson of 
the Woodward & Lothrop store gave a 
talk on fall fashions, illustrated by an 
interesting exhibit featuring a wardrobe 
for the business woman. 

At a supper meeting of the Association 
at the Y. W. C. A. on November 24, the 
speaker was Dr. Esther McGinnis, field 
worker in child development and parental 
education for the American Home 
Economics Association. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
Alice Edwards, executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
was present at a meeting called in Octo- 
ber by Leila Bunce and Clara Lee Cone, 
co-chairmen of local arrangements for the 
American Home Economics Association 
meeting next summer. A large, repre- 
sentative group of home economists 
from the state and local civic organiza- 
tions attended. 

Home economists of Georgia are co- 
operating with the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations in helping to plan wholesome 
school lunches foreach school in the state. 
There is a home economics chairman in 
the state organization and in each district. 

The officers of the student club section 
for 1931-32 are: chairman, Jeanette 
Pittard, State Teachers College, Athens; 
secretary, Ruth Nance, Fulton High 
School, Atlanta; advisory chairman, Mrs. 
Milton J. Murray, Miller High School, 
Macon. 

Vocational Home Economics. Con- 
ferences of vocational home economics 
teachers have been held in each of the 
four districts in Georgia at the same times 
and places as the conferences for voca- 
tional agricultural teachers. 

The morning session of each of the con- 
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ferences was devoted to a consideration 
of plans for the vocational home econom- 
ics program for 1931-32 and to discussion 
of teaching problems. Some of the 
features of each of the programs were: 
“Presentation of Score Card” by Eliza- 
beth Mayes, assistant state home eco- 
nomics supervisor; ‘““Wiser Use of Class- 
room Time,” discussed by Erna Proctor, 
teacher trainer at the College of Agri- 
culture, Athens; “Publicity Program 
for Home Economics” by Paul W. Chap- 
man, director of vocational education, 
Athens; and “Major Emphasis for the 
Year—Objectives” by Epsie Campbell, 
state supervisor of home economics. 

Marie White of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education recently spent a 
week in Georgia and attended the confer- 
ences of vocational home economics 
teachers at Leslie and Swainsboro, lead- 
ing discussions on “Lesson Planning.” 

While in Georgia, Miss White gave 
special attention to the negro program of 
vocational home economics. 

Fulton County Schools, Atlanta. 
Study suggestions for home economics 
students were mimeographed and dis- 
tributed the first week of school as a 
special effort to teach the pupils how to 
study to the best advantage. 

Leila Bunce, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, spoke at the fall meeting of the 
Tennessee Home Economics Association 
on “The Place of Student Clubs in the 
Home Eccnomics Program.” 

The home economics teachers here are 
100 per cent members of the State Edu- 
cation Association, the Georgia Home 
Economics Association, and subscribers 
to the JouRNAL OF Home Economics. 
There is also an affiliated student club 
in each of the three high schools, and all 
three are subscribers to the JouRNAL. 

The home economics teachers and stu- 
dent club members cooperated with the 
Fulton County Parent-Teacher Associa- 
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tion Council in giving a bridge party for 
the benefit of the Georgia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

The Russell High School home eco- 
nomics teachers and students cooperated 
with the superintendent of schools in 
giving a barbecue for the county teachers. 

Ruth Nance of Fulton High School 
won first place in the state achievement 
program and will represent the state at 
Chicago. 

The Fulton High School Home Eco- 
nomics Club sent a representative to 
several of the county grammar school 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings, 
telling each about the work of the club. 

Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville. Kitty Marie Smith, the 
four-months-old daughter of Mrs. Lyn- 
wood Smith (formerly Anne Simpson), 
is the object of much interest and enthusi- 
asm among the home econmics faculty, 
whose colleague Mrs. Smith was for 
several years. 

Clara Hasslock, president of the local 
branch, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, and chairman of the 
home economics department, has been a 
leading spirit in the promotion of a child 
study group for the mothers of Milledge- 
ville, sponsored by the branch and 
the American Auxiliary. The group 
meets twice a month in the preschool 
room at Peabody Hall and opened with 
an exhibit of suitable clothing for children, 
loaned by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics and discussed by Mabry Harper. 

Georgia State Teachers College, 
Athens. Bess M. Baird, Irma Hicks, 
and Mrs. Pearl C. Moon have returned 
to the household arts department after 
completing their work for the master’s 
degree at Columbia University. 

The senior household administration 
class has altered, decorated, and re- 
furnished the home management house. 
The class worked out plans to make the 
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house more nearly meet the needs of the 
present-day homemaker from the stand- 
point of beauty, efficiency, and comfort 
and formed groups to be responsible for 
the various problems. 

The Home Economics Club is trying 
to assist its members to become better 
organizers and leaders for high school 
home economics departments. To this 
end it has planned a program which 
recognizes community needs and inter- 
ests; secures cooperation of club members, 
faculty, campus, and community organi- 
zations; and affords opportunity for cre- 
ative, individual, and group efforts. 

At a recent meeting of the Academy 
Parent-Teacher Association the club 
members took charge of the program on 
“The Physical Welfare of the Child.” 

The club president recently spoke on 
“Home Economics Clubs and Citizenship” 
at a district meeting of the Georgia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Louise Morgan of Buchanan, Georgia, 
freshman at Georgia State Teachers 
College, was awarded in recognition of 
winning first place in the state clothing 
revue, a trip to the Tenth National 4H 
Club Congress held in Chicago. Last 
year Miss Morgan won a trip to Chicago 
for getting first place in the state canning 
contest. 

The ninth-grade household arts stu- 
dents of the Academy of Georgia State 
Teachers’ College this fall canned vege- 
tables and fruits for unemployed people 
of the community. The materials were 
donated by students and friends and the 
cans were furnished by the home demon- 
stration agent. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
Extension Division. The state achieve- 
ment day in clothing for 4-H Club girls 
in Macon on October 24 was a final 
demonstration following four district 
demonstrations held this summer. The 
19 exhibits, selected because of their 
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general excellence, came from every sec- 
tion of Georgia and had been made by 
girls from 13 to 20 years of age. They 
represented complete outfits of all types 
of costumes, those for sports wear being 
the most popular, and cotton being the 
leading material. 


IDAHO 


University of Idaho. Elizabeth John- 
son, for the past five years assistant pro- 
fessor of art in the department of home 
economics, resigned last June to accept 
a position at the University of Wisconsin. 
She is succeeded by Marion Featherstone 
who received her M. A. degree in June 
from the University of Southern 
California. 

Twenty-six teachers and ten seniors in 
home economics attended the annual fall 
conference held in Pocatello for home 
economics teachers in vocational depart- 
ments in the southern part of the state 
and a similar conference held in Moscow 
for the northern section of the state. 
Muriel G. McFarland, state supervisor 
of home economics education, presided 
at these conferences and the following 
contributed to the discussions: Kather- 
ine Jensen, head of the department of 
home economics, and Marion Feather- 
stone, assistant professor of home 
economics at the University of Idaho, 
and William Kerr, state director of voca- 
tional education. 

Student Clubs. The University Home 
Economics Club arranged the annual 
Co-Ed Prom on November 15, as it has 
for the last fifteen years. Proceeds are 
used to increase the student loan fund. 

Extension Service. The following 


changes are announced by Marion Hep- 
worth, state home demonstration leader. 
Helen Pixton has been appointed home 
demonstration agent in the southeastern 
district to succeed Sara Sumsion, recently 
married. Magdalena Clements has been 
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appointed home demonstration agent 
in the southern district to succeed Helen 
Jensen, recently married. 

Madge Reese of the United States 
Department of Agriculture spent three 
days recently in Moscow in conference 
with the extension division. 

The six vacation camps in Idaho,a part 
of the home demonstration program, 
were attended by 5,991 women who 
devoted their time to developing a three- 
fold type of program, educational, recre- 
ational, and inspirational. The recre- 
ational program in some of the camps 
was suggested by Ella Gardner, specialist 
from the Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“Lamb is Always in Season” and “Use 
the Fore Half,” are new slogans in the 
state nutrition project to which has been 
added a drive for a greater conservation 
of foods by canning and storage and a 
better utilization of Idaho products. 
The lamb utilization demonstrations are 
given to emphasize the importance of 
lamb as a food and as an economic re- 
source to the state. 

City Schools. A new vocational de- 
partment in home economics was organ- 
ized at Grace in September. 

Two new departments are reported 
organized on the basis of George-Reed 
Program III: the vocational department 
at Rupert started on a twelve months’ 
program in July, and the Burley voca- 
tional department began a ten months’ 
program on August 17. 

New home economics departments 
were started this fall, at Carey, Emmett, 
and Mountain Home. 


ILLINOIS 


All-State Home Economics Conference. 
A joint conference of the Illinois Home 
Economics Association and the Illinois 
vocational homemaking teachers was 
held in Chicago the first week in Novem- 
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ber. “Making the Most of What We 
Have,” the central theme of this con- 
ference, was developed in leading ad- 
dresses by Adelbert Thomas, Ruth Free- 
gard, Anne Davis, Anna Tjaden, and 
representatives from Marshall Field’s 
clothing department. 

Blackburn College. Sixty-six girls— 
20 more than last year—are enrolled this 
year in the home economics department. 
Additional equipment for the art and 
clothing classes has been installed in the 
new Administration Building. 

The forty members of the Home Eco- 
nomics Club, of which Minta Hicks is 
president, delegated Gail Atkins and Jean 
Rankin to represent them at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Home Economics 
Association in Chicago. 

Frances Shimer College. Ella Fortna 
is director of the home economics depart- 
ment. The courses offered are all elec- 
tive and designed for both preparatory 
and college students. 

MacMurray College. Empo Henry, 
assistant professor of home economics, 
Grace Tickle, professor of home eco- 
nomics, and two seniors from the Home 
Economics Club attended the Illinois 
Home Economics Association meeting 
in Chicago. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. The Home Economics Club takes 
great interest in sending old clothes to 
mountain schools in Georgia and North 
Carolina. The letters of appreciation 
received in return encourage a continua- 
tion of the plan. This year the club is 
also sewing for poor children in the 
community. 

University of Chicago. Lydia J. 
Roberts, chairman of the home econom- 
ics department, addressed the annual 
meeting of the Maryland Home Eco- 
nomics Association in October and was 
also guest and speaker at a joint meeting 
of the Dietetics Association and the 
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District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association in Washington. 

Faith McAuley was elected chairman 
of the administration section of the 
American Dietetics Association at its 
annual meeting in Cincinnati. 

The department is fortunate in that 
matrimony brought to Chicago, and 
hence made it possible to add to the staff, 
Mrs. Edward Brookes, who, as Margaret 
Hessler, was associate professor in charge 
of Purnell research in home economics 
at the University of Missouri. Mrs. 
Brookes is also chairman of the research 
committee of the food and nutrition di- 
vision of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

Ruth Lehman, from the University of 
Arizona, has returned to the University 
of Chicago to study and to teach courses 
in home economics education. 

Jean Hawks, Ph.D. ’31, is this year a 
member of the home economics faculty 
at Michigan State College. 

Gladys Love, on leave from Michigan 
State College, is studying child psy- 
chology with Dr. Helen Koch. 

University of Illinois. Irene Teagar- 
den, A.M. ’23, who was on leave studying 
at the University of Chicago last year, has 
returned to Syria to resume direction of 
the home economics department in the 
Girls’ School, American Mission, Sidon. 
Incidentally, two 1931 graduates from 
this school are now introducing home 
economics in the Bagdad schools. 

Elizabeth Todd, Anna Belle Robinson, 
Fannie Brooks, Edna Gray, Mary Louise 
Chase, and Gladys Ward attended the 
meeting of the Illinois Home Economics 
Association in Chicago, where Miss Todd 
reported on the Detroit meeting at the 
school section. Miss Todd and Miss 
Robinson also attended the meeting of 
the All-State Conference of Homemaking 
Teachers, at which Jeanette Chesbro, 
’29, took part in the discussion. 
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Julia Southard, who holds the fellow- 
ship of the textile division of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, is 
studying under Dr. George L. Clark, 
department of chemistry. 

The collection of figurines which Pi 
chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron is mak- 
ing year by year to show the evolution of 
costumes, now includes five figurines 
(1926 to 1931) and is on exhibition in the 
Woman’s Building. 

The class studying the teaching of home 
economics under Anna Belle Robinson 
made an observation trip in November to 
the home economics departments in the 
public schools of Paxton, Rantoul, Loda, 
and St. Joseph. 

The agricultural adjustment confer- 
ences, which have been a part of the 
program of the college of agriculture for 
several years, were held again this fall, 
the theme being “Farm Prices and 
Agricultural Adjustments.” Gladys J. 
Ward of the Extension Service spoke 
on “Possible Farm Home Adjustments 
Related to the Price Levels.” Mrs. 
Kathryn Van Aken Burns conducted 
the conferences in the women’s 
section, where the general subject dis- 
cussed was “How the Homemaker’s 
Resources May Aid in Maintaining the 
Standard of Living.”” These conferences 
are proving valuable as training schools 
for local leaders who are interested in 
economics. 

In order to help students in the rigid 
food economy which they are now prac- 
ticing, almost to the detriment of their 
health, the home economics cafeteria 
has reduced all prices to a minimum and 
is featuring very inexpensive but ade- 
quate special luncheons. Posters have 
been put up to show the students what an 
adequate diet should contain, and other 
suggestions for good combinations of 
food are posted daily. 

Extension. Interest in prospective 
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leadership in child development and 
parent education in connection with 
home economics extension service was 
evidenced by the recent organization of 
leadership groups in Fulton, Adams, and 
Hancock Counties. In Kane County, 
where a prospective leadership group 
has been at work for about 18 months, 
its members have become responsible for 
or are assisting in the leadership of 18 
groups of parents in as many communi- 
ties. The prospective leadership group 
continues its monthly study meeting at 
the Home Bureau Center in Geneva 
under the direction of Edna E. Walls, 
specialist in child development and 
parent education. 

Fannie M. Brooks, assistant professor 
of home economics and health specialist, 
was elected president of the Illinois 
State Nurses Association at the annual 
conference in Chicago on October 16. 

In Kane County, a group of women 
who have been in the Home Bureau 
work for several years have enrolled in 
an advanced course in interior decora- 
tion, the first of its type to be offered in 
the state; it is under the direction of 
Isabelle Hitchcock, extension service 
associate in home furnishing. 

A special clothing renovation project 
planned to meet the present economic 
condition is being carried on under the 
direction of Edna Gray, associate in 
clothing. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The annual fall meeting was held at 
Arsenal Technical High School in 
Indianapolis on October 22. Speakers 
and themes at the general sessions in- 
cluded Dr. Carl G. Franzen of Indiana 
University, on “(Homemaking as a Pro- 
fession”; Edna Dean Baker of the 
National College of Education, 
Evanston, on “The Modern Parent’; 
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and Dr. P. R. Hightower of Butler 
University, on “Family Relations.” 

Results of the biennial election of 
officers were: president, Edith Weems, 
Valparaiso, and secretary, Mrs. Ruth 
Hardy, Lexington. 

The luncheon served at the noon 
hour was partially prepared and wholly 
served by two groups of boys of Arsenal 
Technical High School who are taking 
courses in food selection and preparation 
under Frieda Bach. 

Student Clubs. At the state meeting 
held in Indianapolis on October 22, 48 
delegates, 20 club sponsors, and 88 
student members were present. After 
the brief business session, Mrs. Minna 
Schmidt, historian, lawyer, and cos- 
tumer of Chicago, spoke to the girls on 
famous women of the world, illustrating 
her talk with her figurines. 

Ball State Teachers College. Florence 
Fallgatter of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, and Agnes 
Watson, state supervisor of vocational 
home economics education, were present 
at a conference held at the College on 
October 15 to consider problems of the 
home economics program. 

Indiana University. Georgia Finley 
has returned to the department after a 
year’s leave of absence spent in Europe, 
Washington, and Chicago. 

While Myrtle Anderson is studying 
for a master’s degree at Columbia, her 
place is being filled by Velma Hamilton. 

The senior home economics student 
club is preparing a cookbook which will 
contain recipes tested at the University 
practice house. 

The junior club sponsored a style show 
directed by Miss Cleveland of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute on November 16. 

Purdue University. Dean Mary L. 
Matthews, as a member of the com- 
mittee on education and service in the 
President’s Conference on Home Build- 
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ing and Home Ownership, attended 
meetings of the committee in Washing- 
ton in September and November. 

The nursery school has recently been 
equipped to serve noon lunches to the 
children attending; and Mrs. Juliet M. 
Snyder, an assistant in foods classes, 
has charge of the planning, preparation, 
and serving of this meal. 

Dr. Harriet O’Shea attended the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Nursery School Education in Phila- 
delphia, November 12 to 16. 

Dean Matthews and Lella Gaddis 
attended the meeting of the Land-Grant 
College Association in Chicago. 

Laurentza Schantz-Hansen has been 
appointed a member of the state com- 
mittee on the Cooperation of Fine Arts 
in Indiana. The committee, which is 
composed of members from the leading 
universities and colleges of the state 
and from the John Herron Art Institute, 
has been formed to promote community 
interest in fine art exhibits. 

Dean Matthews has been appointed 
chairman for two years of the Depart- 
ment of Education for the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Clubs. 

Vocational Home Economics Super- 
visory Program. A conference was called 
by the state supervisor of Indiana, Agnes 
V. Watson, on October 13 and 14 at 
Indianapolis to consider plans for the 
newly inaugurated program of itinerant 
teacher training in the state. Those in 
attendance were Laura Hadley from 
Purdue University, Elizabeth Stevenson 
from the State University, Hortense 
Hurst from State Teachers College, 
Mrs. Marie Ringle from Ball State 
Teachers College, and Florence Fall- 
gatter of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

After informal reports of encouraging 
observations in the schools and of prev- 
alent problems or difficulties by the 
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four itinerant teacher trainers, each of 
whom spends at least four days out of 
each week in her assigned section of the 
state, the group attempted to set up 
feasible objectives for a long-time 
program in itinerant teacher training. 
Outcomes that may be expected at the 
end of the year were listed, as well as 
possible difficulties needing special study 
through the year. A detailed study 
sheet and observation report blank for 
the improvement of teaching methods 
were developed for the use of the itiner- 
ant teacher trainers in their supervisory 
work. Monthly meetings with the state 
supervisor were also planned for the 


training group. 
IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. 
This year for the first time, the annual 
meeting was held as a section meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association. At 
the joint general session held at Ames 
on November 12 with the State Voca- 
tional Association, speakers were George 
P. Hambrecht, director of vocational 
education for Wisconsin, and Mrs. Max 
Mayer, director of the Jewish Com- 
munity Center, Des Moines. Following 
the general meeting, two round-table 
meetings were held on ‘Consumers’ 
Problems” and “Research Problems 
in Home Economics Education.” 

At a luncheon next day, Frances L. 
Swain, president of the American 
Home Economics Association, spoke on 
“Home Economics in the Program 
Today”; Dr. Elizabeth Hoyt, on ‘The 
Home Economist and the Problem of 
Old Age”; and Josephine Arnquist 
Bakke, on “Mental Attitudes”; while a 
report of the White House Conference 
was given by Dean Genevieve Fisher. 

The retiring president, Lulu Smith, 
University of Iowa, in reviewing the 
year’s program mentioned two out- 
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standing achievements, namely a travel- 
ing book exhibit available to high school 
teachers, suggesting good home econom- 
ics reference material; and the intro- 
duction of a semi-annual state news- 
letter, as well as an Association column 
in the Midland Schools, official pub- 
lication of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and the usual page in the Jowa 
Homemaker. 

At the business meeting a change in 
the constitution was voted, which pro- 
vides for the election of president and 
vice-president in alternate years, each 
to serve two years. 

Officers elected for the current year 
were: president, Genevieve Fisher; vice- 
president, Lulu E. Smith; secretary, 
Marguerite Herr; treasurer, Marguerite 
Wherry. Luella Wright has been ap- 
pointed director of student clubs. 

Iowa State College. Four new grad- 
uate assistants appointed this fall super- 
visors in the home management houses 
are: Frances Conkey at Gertrude Co- 
burn, Alice Hansell at Ellen H. Richards, 
Jessie Manship at Alice Norton, and 
Marion A. Smith at Isabel Bevier. 

The cooperative dormitory plan has 
proved so successful that a second one 
was opened this fall to accommodate the 
many girls interested. Mrs. Ella Grib- 
skov, a member of the institution man- 
agement staff, is in charge of the food 
service. 

Iowa State College Home Economics 
Club was hostess at the state meeting of 
home economics student clubs in 
October. The program included talks 
by members of the college staff on op- 
portunities in the various home econom- 
ics fields; reports of the Detroit 
meeting; a Phi Upsilon Omicron exhibit 
of china, silver, and linen; and a tea for 
the 80 guests from other college and 
high school clubs. 


Iowa State Teachers College. The 
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home economics department cooperating 
with the physical education department 
this fall arranged a two-weeks’ course in 
nutrition, to be included in the twelve 
weeks of physical training required of 
every freshman girl. At the end of the 
fall term, 800 freshman girls had taken 
the course. 

University of Iowa. Frances Zuill, 
director of the department of home 
economics, spoke on the subject “Does 
Home Economics Function in the Mod- 
ern Home?” at the Nebraska State 
Teachers Association in Omaha on 
October 30. 

Mary Goodykoontz, formerly in charge 
of home economics work at the Uni- 
versity High School, was married on 
June 13 at her home in Boone, Iowa, to 
Ralph Barnes, a member of the faculty 
of the college of engineering. Helen 
Waite fills the position formerly held by 
Mrs. Barnes. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. 
The Council held its fall meeting in 
Topeka. Besides the officers, represen- 
tatives of nearly all the colleges were 
present. In the afternoon, the com- 
mittee on college curriculum met to 
discuss, under the able leadership of 
Dr. Justin, housing and home manage- 
ment courses. 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg. Frances Gillum and Rose 
Cologne have been appointed assistant 
professors in the home economics de- 
partment, and Anna Marriott has been 
promoted to an associate professorship. 

A playroom for the small children of 
mothers enrolled in the vocational classes 
for adults was equipped this fall without 
expense by using things found in differ- 
ent store rooms on the campus. The 
new classes offered to mothers are in 
child development, child nutrition, and 
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clothing for children. Enrollment in 
child behavior classes is nine times as 
large as last year. 

Kansas State University. Dr. Florence 
Sherbon is offering an advanced course 
in the development, training, and be- 
havior of children in response to the 
demand of students. 

Viola Anderson was employed during 
the summer in the Food and Drug 
Department of the Hygiene Laboratory 
of the State of New Hampshire. 

A paper entitled “A Study of the 
Proteolytic Enzymes of Malt Prepara- 
tions” by Kathryn Tissue and C. H. 
Bailey appeared in a recent number of 
Cereal Chemistry. 

Kansas Wesleyan University. Two 
recent alumnz hold positions of interest 
this year: Altha Tedron as teacher of 
home economics in the junior high school 
for girls at the Indian School at Pip- 
store, Minnesota, and Dorothy White, 
who spent a year studying at Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., at the 
National School for the Deaf at Berkeley, 
California. 

Marymount College. Marymount 
Home Economics Club initiated new 
members at a Hallowe’en party. Invita- 
tions were concealed in English walnuts, 
painted to represent Hallowe’en pump- 
kins, and after the solemn pledging 
service in the dimly lighted lounge the 
new members met the “Spirit of Home 
Economics” instead of the traditional 
Hallowe’en ghost. 

Kansas State College. The division 
of home economics has suffered a great 
loss in the sudden death of Ethel Arnold, 
chairman of the departmer. of art. Miss 
Arnold had been meeting classes as 
usual until her death on Tuesday, 
October 27, so that the news came as a 
great shock to all. She was a graduate 


of this college and studied later at the 
University of Chicago, in Los Angeles, 
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and at Palo Alto and had been teaching 
in the department since 1922. She 
possessed keen insight regarding the 
place of art in the home. 

Ruth Tucker, instructor in the depart- 
ment of food economics and nutrition, 
is spending a year’s leave at Columbia 
University. 

Alpha Latzke, who has been doing 
graduate work at the University of 
Chicago and who was for several years 
in the extension division of the college, 
is now acting head of the department of 
clothing and textiles. 


KENTUCKY 


Home Economics Conferences. The 
program at the district conferences this 
year was as follows: “Home Projects,” 
Ethel Parker; “Suggestions for Teaching 
Related Science,” Ata Lee; “The Two 
Most Outstanding Needs in This Sec- 
tion,” teacher trainer of the section where 
the conference was held. 

Ata Lee, state supervisor of home 
economics, has completed a bulletin 
entitled “Suggested Outline for a Course 
in Science Related to the Home for 
Kentucky High Schools.” 

Extension Service. In addition to their 
regular county program, the home dem- 
onstration agents have been extremely 
busy meeting conditions brought about 
by the drought and the present economic 
situation. Demonstrations have been 
given on the greater consumption of milk 
and cottage cheese and on the use of the 
plentiful varieties of vegetables. Garden 
seeds distributed by the Red Cross had 
included carrots, to many an entirely new 
vegetable whose preparation and use 
needed to be demonstrated. 

Abundance of fruits and vegetables 
has made canning popular and also dem- 
onstrations on methods of canning and 
preserving. Never before have so many 
cast-off garments been renovated and 
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remodeled. One homemakers’ club alone 
made over 103 garments. 

Louisville Public Schools. Western 
Junior High School is giving a course in 
food work to boys who asked for the 
course because they wanted to be doctors, 
hotel chefs, restaurant owners, or soda 
fountain operators, wished to work off 
merit badge for scout work, hoped to 
reduce or gain weight, wanted to be big 
enough to play football, or just eat. 

The girls in the Parkland Junior High 
School food preservation class, which 
wanted to help the needy and sovolun- 
teered to can fruits and vegetables for a 
local charity organization, soon found 
that they themselves were learning many 
valuable things. 

The Atherton High School advanced 
food classes have each month invited the 
mothers of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion to a luncheon, for which 50 cents a 
plate is charged. 

The Foods Club at the Monsarrat 
School gave as a radio program over 
WHAS on November 7 a four-part 
dramatization of the charity program 
begun early in the fall. The girls showed 
how they had chosen a poor family with 
a baby for whom they hoped to provide 
Christmas gifts, and how, to raise 
money for this, the Club gives cake and 
candy sales, bazaars, and lunch service 
to teachers, making use of their market- 
ing, budgeting, food preparation, and 
child development knowledge. 

The home economics clubs in various 
junior high schools have “adopted” 150 
soldiers at the Perry Point Hospital, 
Maryland, and will send them little gifts 
on each of the national holidays. 

Girls in one of the junior high schools 
are developing an interesting project 
during their club period. In one of the 
annex buildings there is a small vacant 
room which they are redecorating as a 
junior high school girl’s bedroom. 
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A Quilting Club at Southern Junior 
High School has revived the old art of 
quilting. Many of the girls brought 
their grandmothers’ quilts from home to 
show patterns and colors. 

Murray State Teachers College. Marie 
C. Mortensen has been added to the 
teaching staff of the home economics 
department, coming directly from Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago, where she 
served as staff dietitian. 

A practice house will be maintained 
at the College for the first time during 
the spring semester. 

University of Kentucky. Ata Lee, 
state supervisor of home economics, 
called a conference at the University on 
December 4 and 5 to consider courses in 
child care and development in the 
colleges and universities of Kentucky. 
The discussion included the place of such 
courses in the curriculum, their objec- 
tives, content, methods of presentation, 
and the place of the nursery school as a 
laboratory. 

The group was fortunate to have the 
opportunity to hear Dr. Esther 
McGinnis, field worker in child develop- 
ment and parental education with the 
American Home Economics Association, 
who also addressed the assembly of the 
college of agriculture on ‘Family Rela- 
tionships” Friday morning, December 4. 

Gertrude Griffin from St. Petersburg, 
Florida, was the first to complete work 
for the master’s degree here in the newly 
developed graduate program in home 
economics education. Thirty-two grad- 
uate students are enrolled for 1930-31. 

Neva Burt is assistant manager of the 
training school cafeteria. 

University of Louisville. Bessie 
Schwartz, a research fellow at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri last year, has charge 
of the food and nutrition classes of the 
department. 

The art appreciation class is cooperat- 
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ing with the related art classes of the 
department in developing exhibits on 
the home, clothing, history of fine arts, 
and handicrafts. The class has divided 
into groups, each to develop some phase 
of the work related to its major interest. 
At the completion of the project, the 
group exhibits will be set up and scored 
by the class and by members of the 
advanced related art classes. 

A group of juniors and seniors in the 
home problem class is studying the local 
situation in relation to consumer buying 
practices, and rather interesting facts 
have appeared from the study. Figures 
on the credit buying systems are gathered 
from the local stores, the Better Business 
Bureau, and the Chamber of Commerce; 
and from these, actual costs are deter- 
mined. Another group is making a com- 
parison of similar articles bought in local 
markets as regards price, materials, 
quality, and size. 

The student home economics club is 
raising money by serving, every Wed- 
nesday noon, a luncheon to a group of 
some forty faculty members. In addi- 
tion, on every alternate Wednesday they 
serve a group of 25 or 30 home economics 
club girls, who hold their meetings 
directly after the luncheon period. 

Each of the six units of the beginning 
foods class, which is taking up the study 
of foods and their preparation on the 
meal planning basis, presented for criti- 
cism to the dietetics class menus de- 
veloped after observing and correcting 
their own diets. The unit whose menu 
was pronounced by the dietetics class 
best from every standpoint invited two 
guests, prepared the meal in the unit 
kitchen, and served it in the dining room. 

The girls reported the results of their 
studies of various foods to a class of 
students who are not home economics 
majors in the University but who are 
interested in food marketing problems. 
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Western Kentucky Teachers College. 
The College celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its organization on 
November 5, 6, and 7, with an attendance 
of several thousand students, alumni, 
and guests. The home economics de- 
partment held open house on Thursday, 
and on Saturday the girls in the home 
management house entertained returning 
home economics alumnz with a tea and 
“fireside party.” 

During a conference of home economics 
teachers on the campus October 16 and 
17, the college library exhibited in the 
reading room home economics books 
recently added to the library and on the 
bulletin board in the corridor were dis- 
played jackets of other new books of 
interest to home economics teachers. 

The Iva Scott Club began its year’s 
work with a memberhip of 50. Anna 
Storts, 32, was elected president at the 
first meeting, and the first business was 
to vote to affiliate with the state and 
national home economics associations. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual program was de- 
veloped in the Louisiana follow-up of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, held in Baton Rouge at 
the Louisiana State University, Novem- 
ber 12, 13, and 14. “A Home Environ- 
ment That Will Provide for the Child’s 
Needs” was the theme chosen. Clyde 
Mobley, a member of the steering and 
program committees, assisted Mrs. 
George P. Meade, state president of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and Helen 
Graham, president of the Louisiana 
Home Economics Association, in arrang- 
ing sectional meetings on “The Family 
and Parent Education” and “The Infant 
and Preschool Child,” which attracted 
state-wide attention of parent-teacher 
associations, club women, home demon- 
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stration agents, homemakers, and home 
economics teachers. The speakers for 
these programs were: Dr. Martha Van 
Rensselaer, Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Dr. 
Bess Goodykoontz, Dr. William J. 
Bogan, Dr. Gustaf Freden, Dr. James 
M. Smith, Dr. John M. Fletcher,and 
members of the Louisiana Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

State Department of Education. A 
special conference directed by Marie 
White of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and Clyde Mobley, 
state supervisor of home economics, was 
held recently at Southern University for 
home economics teachers and teacher 
trainers. 

Louisiana State Fair. Home eco- 
nomics exhibits from the high schools 
throughout the state created much in- 
terest at the state fair at Shreveport. 
Every phase of the homemaking program 
was represented and an exhibit showing 
an excellent collection of suitable books 
and magazines for both parents and 
children caused visitors to take many 
notes. 

Student Home Economics Clubs. Over 
200 representatives were present at the 
state meeting of the student clubs in 
Shreveport on October 24. The program 
included an address by the state super- 
intendent, Dr. Harris, who stressed the 
importance of student clubs. The Fair 
Park Student Club was luncheon hostess. 

Louisiana Polytechnic _ Institute 
Student Club is catering to make money 
for various projects. Teas and lunch- 
eons have been served to fraternities and 
the men’s faculty club and plans are 
already made to send delegates to the 
American Home Economics Association 
meeting in Atlanta in June. 

Members of the Vivian Student Club, 
numerically the largest in the State, 
have organized a glee club and a ukelele 
club which play for many local affairs 
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and will at an early date broadcast over 
a nearby station. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
Child-welfare classes under the leadership 
of Helen Graham, director of home 
economics, have been organized in 
Monroe for mothers, nurses, and teach- 
ers, approximately half of whose mem- 
bers attended the Louisiana Follow-up 
Conference of the White House Con- 
ference in Baton Rouge. 

Louisiana State University. The home 
economics department is proud of a 
51.8 per cent increase in enrollment this 
fall. There is also an increase in the 
number of graduate students. The new 
home management house was ready for 
occupancy in December. 

The home economics club plans to 
redecorate the students’ room this 
semester. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron, Sigma Chapter, 
is serving teas for various organizations 
on the campus as a means of raising 
money. 

Extension Service. Seven new parish 
home demonstration agents were added 
to the extension force during the autumn, 
bringing the total number up to 42, the 
largest number ever employed in 
Louisiana. 

The agricultural extension specialists 
in home gardening and nutrition com- 
bined their efforts in an interesting edu- 
cational exhibit at the State Fair this 
year. The garden specialist, Bertha 
Lee Ferguson, featured a well-gardened 
home, and the nutrition specialist, Hazel 
Bratley, featured dict for pellagra, a 
disease prevalent in the delta sections of 
the state. A pantry for a family of 
five was displayed, filled with products 
canned by the home demonstration 
women of the state which would supply 
dietary needs during the non-growing 
season. 

One of the most popular projects car- 
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ried on this year by the state home 
demonstration agents was the street dress 
project, directed by Iris Davenport, 
extension specialist in clothing. The 
1,267 women enrolled in the project, 
represented 31 parishes and 225 clubs 
and made 1,199 dresses at an average 
cost of $1.04 and a total value of $4,812. 
Many of the accessories, such as purses 
and hats, used to complete the costumes 
were also made by the women. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. 
The regular fall meeting was held in Port- 
land, October 29, in connection with the 
State Teachers’ Convention. Helen C. 
Goodspeed, assistant to the director of 
home economics in Philadelphia, and 
Ella J. Spooner, educational director of 
Wm. E. Wright & Sons, were guest 
speakers. At the business meeting the 
following officers were elected for 1931- 
32: president, Lena E. Shorey, Portland; 
secretary-treasurer, Katharine Larchar, 
Augusta; news gatherer, Mrs. Grace 
Genthner. 

Maine White House Conference. At 
the Maine follow-up meeting of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, Florence L. Jenkins, 
state supervisor of home economics, acted 
as chairman of the section on education 
and training. 

Vocational Home Economics. Edna 
Amidon of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education spent the week of 
November 2 visiting the teacher-training 
institutions at Orono and Farmington 
and several vocational day and evening 
schools. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The fall meeting was held on the 
afternoon of October 23 at the City Col- 
lege, Baltimore, with about 250 in attend- 
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ance. Dr. Lydia J. Roberts of the 
University of Chicago gave an illustrated 
lecture on “The Educational Value of the 
School Lunch.” Short reports of plans 
for the year were given by the following 
chairmen: Elizabeth Shantz (member- 
ship), Elizabeth Deffenbaugh (student 
clubs), and Winifred O’Dell (publicity). 

Committees of teachers in the various 
counties of the state are working on 
courses of study and revising units to 
meet the needs of the communities in the 
present economic situation. 

The state publicity chairman has 
recently changed her name. She will 
continue in her old capacities, but as 
Winifred O’Dell Carey. 

State Vocational Education Associa- 
tion. At the annual business meeting 
and luncheon at the Eastern High School, 
Baltimore on October 23, Elizabeth 
Amery, state supervisor of home econom- 
ics, presided. Every department of 
vocational education was represented 
among the 200 in attendance. 

Hood College. Martha Thomas, head 
of the department of home economics, 
has returned after a half-year’s sabbatic 
leave, during which she studied at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Lena Brandon, associate professor of 
home economics education, was married 
to E. S. Willis, Jr., on June 27 and is now 
living in New York City. The position 
left vacant by Miss Brandon’s resigna- 
tion has been filled by May Kohn, 
formerly home economics supervisor in 
Superior, Wisconsin. 

State Vocational Conference. A con- 
ference was held in Baltimore on October 
22 and 23, with 25 teachers present, to- 
gether with the teacher-training staffs 
from the University of Maryland, West- 
ern Maryland College, and Hood College. 
The topics discussed were: “The Home 
Project Conducted by the Individual 
Conference Method,” ‘Home Economics 
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and the Present Needs,” “Publicity 
Plans for the Year” and “Related Sci- 
ence.” Edna Amidon, federal agent for 
the North Atlantic Region; Edna B. Mc- 
Naughton, professor of education at the 
University of Maryland; and Mary 
Faulkner, Baltimore City supervisor of 
home economics, assisted the state super- 
visor with the program. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation. The fall meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held at the Jones Library, 
Amherst, on October 3, with Dorothea 
Beach of Bradford Academy, the new 
president, presiding. Flora Thurston, 
executive secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Parent Education, spoke on “Next 
Steps in the Study of the Family and Its 
Relationships.” A report of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association meet- 
ing was given by Annette B. Herr, 
councilor, 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics 
Association. The Connecticut Valley 
Association held its fall meeting at the 
Van Sickle Junior High School, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, on November 14, 
with Harriet J. Hewett, president of the 
Association, in the chair, and Agnes 
Houston Craig, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in the Springfield Public Schools, 
acting as hostess. Dr. Samuel W. Hart- 
well, director of Worcester Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, was the principal speaker. 
Mrs. Gena B. Hickox,a member of the 
Springfield School Board, reported on 
“Child Health and Development Obser- 
vations Held in Springfield October 9 and 
10, 1931.” 

Boston University. Alice H. Haley, 
formerly state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Minnesota, is now teaching in 
the School of Education. 

Massachusetts State College. Mil- 
dred Briggs has been appointed assistant 
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professor of home economics, to fill the 
position formerly held by Marion L. 
Tucker. 

Bernice Wait has been appointed 
assistant professor of research in home 
economics, the position formerly held 
by the late Esther S. Davies. Miss 
Wait has recently received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in nutrition from 
the University of Chicago. 

Grace B. Gerrard, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, has been added to 
the extension staff for work in home 
furnishing. 

MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting held in 
Grand Rapids in October, Dr. Marie 
Rasey, acting supervisor of the parental 
advisory department, Detroit Teachers 
College, emphasized “The Business of 
Growing Up” at the morning session; in 
the afternoon, Bertha Field, head of 
home economics in South High School, 
Grand Rapids, told of its personal regi- 
men courses and Lydia Ann Lynde of 
the extension division of Michigan State 
College spoke on “Mental Hygiene and 
Home Economics.” 

Officers for the year are as follows: 
president, Dr. Marie Dye, Michigan 
State College; vice-president, Dr. Lillian 
Storms; secretary, Ruth Russel, Central 
High School, Lansing. 

Student Clubs. The student club 
department was represented at the state 
meeting in Grand Rapids on October 30 
by one hundred college and high school 
delegates. Mrs. Merle D. Byers of 
Michigan State College had charge of the 
meeting, assisted by the state club chair- 
man, Emily Schmid, a senior at Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 

College and high school groups met in- 
dependently, reported on the work done, 
and planned the outstanding projects 
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for this year: round-robin letters, a 
special standardization problem by col- 
lege clubs, continuation of the Michigan 
scholarship fund, and contribution to 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion scholarship fund. 

Central State Teachers College. 
Three club delegates were sent to the 
Michigan Home Economics Association 
meeting at Grand Rapids. The club 
treasury is being replenished by proceeds 
from teas and refreshments served by the 
club at school parties. “Better food, 
punch, and service for less money” is 
the motto. 

City-manager Willman of Mt. Pleasant 
asked the home economics department to 
help him in city welfare work by making 
out weekly menus and minimum grocery 
lists for families varying in size from 
three to eight members. The nutrition 
students did this, using the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics leaflet “The 
Family’s Food at Low Cost” as a guide. 

Detroit Home Economics Association. 
At a special meeting of the executive 
board on September 28, it was decided 
to contribute funds not to exceed $150 
from the treasury for fruitsand vegetables 
to be canned for the city welfare program. 
Over 1,500 jars were filled by home eco- 
nomics teachers who volunteered to work 
Saturday mornings and three evenings 
for about two weeks. In addition, 
the foods teachers worked out simple, 
varied, and adequate menus with recipes 
and costs from a list of foods compiled by 
the local welfare agency. 

The Ann J. Kellogg School. A special 
school to meet the individual needs of all 
types of children whether normal, handi- 
capped, or gifted was formally dedicated 
at Battle Creek, Michigan, on November 
24. Its objectives embody the aims of 
the White House Conference and it is 
financed by the City Board of Educa- 
tion, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, and 
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the State of Michigan, the latter con- 
tributing for the education of certain 
types of handicapped children. 

Merrill-Palmer School. Edith Luke, 
mistress of method in the Training Col- 
lege and supervisor of the infant and jun- 
ior departments of the Demonstration 
School at Dundee, Scotland, is at the 
School for the year 1931-32 as a special 
lecturer in education. 

Michigan State College. Dr. Marie 
Dye and the faculty of the College enter- 
tained at luncheon a group of twenty-five 
home economics teachers who were at- 
tending the Governor’s Conference on 
Child Health, a follow-up meeting of the 
White House Conference. 

Extension Department. Despite cur- 
tailed budgets, a growing interest is mani- 
fest in all phases of home economics 
extension programs this year, according 
to Edna V. Smith, state home demonstra- 
tion leader. 

On a recent extension radio program 
from Chicago, Esther C. Lott, home 
demonstration agent in Ottawa County, 
discussed the importance of the home 
garden, basing her talk on the results of 
seven demonstration gardens grown this 
summer. The gardens were visited by 
1,163 people. 

Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, child care and 
training specialist, reports that 1,291 
group members have read 1,987 books 
and 9,988 magazine articles on the list of 
those recommended. Most of the books 
were available through the state librarian. 

Barbara Van Heulen, home marketing 
specialist, has been instructing marketing 
groups in the preparation of bouquets 
and Christmas greens. 

After a five-year clothing program in 
Ocean County, Mary Seekell, home dem- 
onstration agent, is carrying on a follow- 
up program in children’s clothing. Sets 
of patterns especially designed by the Bu- 
reauof Home Economics are being loaned 
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which are simple in construction, attrac- 
tive in design, and easy for children to 
fasten. 

Summer Projects and Vocational 
Home Economics. Nearly 1,000 sum- 
mer home projects were supervised in 39 
towns in the state by teachers who 
remained on salary for one month be- 
yond the usual school year, more than 
double the number in 1930. There is no 
doubt but that home economics is func- 
tioning more effectively in the homes 
where the girls have undertaken and com- 
pleted well-planned projects. The home 
projects varied greatly in scope. Most 
of the girls completed two summer pro- 
jects, thus earning one-quarter of a 
school credit. The state supervisor 
visited homes with the teachers in about 
two-thirds of the towns. 

Teacher Training. The fall confer- 
ence of the state teacher-training group 
was held at Battle Creek College, Friday, 
November 20, with Mrs. Schumacher 
of Western State Teachers College as 
chairman, and included a luncheon at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium and a tea at the 
home management house, both planned 
by Elsine Nielsen of Battle Creek College. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The program of work of the Asso- 
ciation for the year 1931-32 provides: 
that membership among all persons 
interested in home economics be pro- 
moted by sending a representative to 
each regional meeting of the Minnesota 
Education Association in the fall; that 
subscriptions to the JouRNAL or HomE 
Economics be encouraged; that support 
be given to measures endorsed by the 
national association; that an attempt be 
made to spread information concerning 
commercial simplification and specifica- 
tions to further the standardization move- 
ment; that home economics education be 
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promoted by creating a loan fund and by 
offering a scholarship to an outstanding 
girl entering the division of home eco- 
nomics of the University of Minnesota; 
that an effort be made to continue the 
policy of effective publicity for the differ- 
ent phases of home economics by articles 
in newspapers and magazines; that the 
news-letter be used as an effective agency 
for establishing closer relationships be- 
tween the members of the association; 
that the programs be planned with the 
view of bringing inspiration and interest 
to all members of the Association; that 
the Association express a willingness to 
cooperate with other home economics 
and related organizations; that an effort 
be made to stimulate student-club 
interests. 

A home economics consultation booth 
sponsored by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was conducted at the 
National Conference of Social Work in 
Minneapolis last June. Consultation 
was given two hours daily and an average 
of twenty-five people a day were inter- 
viewed. The following subjects were 
considered: institutional costs, minimum 
cost of care of the child in institutions, 
minimum family budgets, malnutrition, 
teaching home management, health 
education. 

St. Paul. Home economics classes in 
St. Paul high schools are endeavoring 
to contribute something toward the help 
of those in need this winter. Through 
the efforts of Miss Woodman, windfall 
apples and sugar have been donated 
and have been converted by the members 
of food classes into several hundred pints 
of apple butter. 

Student clubs and clothing classes 
cooperating with the Red Cross are mak- 
ing layettes, babies’ bibs, and small patch- 
work quilts for needy families and bed- 
side bags and needle cases for disabled 
veterans. 
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University of Minnesota. Ella J. 
Rose is president of Epsilon Chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta, national honor fraternity 
for women in education. Miss Rose 
attended the National Biennial Council 
of the fraternity in Colorado last August. 

Alice Biester, head of the nutrition 
section in the division of home economics, 
is national president of Omicron Nu, 
honor society in home economics; she is 
also treasurer of the Minnesota Chapter 
of Sigma Xi, honor society in science. 

Florence Fallgatter of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education was in 
Minnesota November 3 to 11. She 
consulted wit teachers at the University 
and visited various classes for adults and 
vocational day school departments. 

Bernice Strawn is instructor in nutri- 
tion, a position made vacant by the res- 
ignation of Mrs. Sparkle Furnas. 

Harriet Goldstein recently returned 
from New York, where she attended 
meetings of the committee on home 
furnishing and decoration in the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership. Miss Goldstein 
also went to Washington in December to 
attend the Conference. 

Paulena Nickell was a member of the 
Conference committee on home 
management. 

Betty Hopkins from Alaska is regis- 
tered in the division of home economics. 

Louise Keller of the home economics 
education department taught during the 
summer session at Oregon State College. 

Grace Hood, who formerly was on the 
staff of the University of Chicago and of 
the Lewis Institute of Chicago, is to be 
itinerant teacher trainer in Minnesota. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The president, Loyette Webb, and 
the eight district chairmen have called 
mine district meetings to be held before 
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Christmas in connection with the district 
conferences for vocational home econom- 
ics teachers. 

Three news-letters have gone to home 
economics workers: the Association 
news-letter in September; the student 
club’s in October, with Lelia Massey of 
Columbus as chairman of section; and 
the teachers’ in November, with Bertha 
Fritzsche as chairman. The cover for 
the student club news-letter was designed 
by Lillian Graham, a student at Missis- 
sippi State College for Women. 

Home Economics Week. The week of 
Hallowe’en was observed as Home 
Economics Week in Mississippi, with 
special emphasis on raising donations for 
the -cholarship fund. Elaine Massey 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, chairman of the scholarship 
fund, issued the special call before leav- 
ing for Cornell University where she is 
enjoying studying as the beneficiary of 
the Tyson Memorial scholarship. 

Better Homes Prizes, 1931. Three 
national prizes in the Better Homes 
Campaign for 1931 came to Mississippi. 
They went to Hinds and Jackson Coun- 
ties, Mrs. Emma Lindsey and Mrs. N. 
P. Biemer, chairmen; Winston County, 
Mrs. Olga Magee Hughes, chairman; and 
Warren County, Mary E. Doney, chair- 
man. Five counties in the state received 
honorable mention: Carroll, Marshall, 
Monroe, Oktibbeha, and Sunflower. 

Extension. Mrs. Emma _ Lindsey, 
Hinds County home demonstration agent, 
Jackson, has been promoted to district 
agent, and Mrs. Margaret Cresswell of 
Neshoba County succeeds her. 

The annual agents’ meeting was held 
the second week in December at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
with May Cresswell, state agent, in 
charge of the home demonstration agents’ 
section. 


The Mississippi Art Association. The 
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Association held its annual meeting, with 
an exhibit and luncheon, in Jackson, on 
November 9 and 10. The state super- 
visor of home economics was on the pro- 
gram to explain “The Teaching of Art 
Related to Home Economics.” The 
president, Mrs. L. V. Sutton of Jackson 
is the author of “History of Art in 
Mississippi. 

Mississippi Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. This association is respon- 
sible for bringing to the state for several 
days Alice Sowers, associate chairman of 
parent education of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Miss 
Sowers’ itinerary included district con- 
ferences of vocational teachers and dis- 
trict meetings of the Mississippi Home 
Economics Association at Gulfport; 
State Teachers College, Hattiesburg; 
and Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus. 

Vocational Education. District con- 
ferences for vocational home economics 
teachers were held before Christmas at 
Meridian, Brookhaven, Grenada, Cleve- 
land, Tupelo, Gulfport, Hattiesburg, 
Columbus, and Jackson. At all of them 
“The Joint and Concurrent Evening 
Classes in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics” and “Exchange of Classes in 
Agriculture and Home Economics” 
were topics up for discussion. Alice 
Sowers appeared on three programs. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The fall meeting was held in St. 
Louis on November 13 during the annual 
meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. The following addresses 
were presented: “Does Home Economics 
Function in the Modern Home?” by 
Frances Zuill, director of the department 
of home economics at the University of 
Iowa; “How Can Teachers of Home 
Economics Use the Children’s Charter in 
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Setting up Their Programs?” by Minnie 
L. Irons, University of Missouri; “The 
Challenge of the Depression to Home 
Economists” by Essie M. Heyle, Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture; and “High 
Lights of the Annual Meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
at Detroit” by Mabel V. Campbell, 
University of Missouri. 

University of Missouri. Dr. Bertha 
Bisbey of Cclumbia University has been 
appointed assistant professor of home 
economics to succeed Dr. Margaret Hess- 
ler Brookes, who is teaching part time at 
the University of Chicago. 

Mary I. Schell, assistant professor of 
home economics in charge of art, is on 
leave studying at Yale University. 
Frances Seeds, formerly of Hood College, 
is conducting the classes in art during 
Miss Schell’s absence. 

The annual Farmers’ Week was held 
at the College of Agriculture from Octo- 
ber 27 to 30, inclusive. The keynote of 
the whole program was “Live at Home.” 
The department of home economics 
devoted one day’s program to ‘Making 
the Farm Home More Efficient and At- 
tractive,” one day to “Making the Most 
of the Family Income,” one day to 
“Spending the Family Income,” and one 
day to “The Family.” 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting held at 
Miles City, Montana, on October 23 
several important changes were made in 
the state constitution to conform with 
the constitution of the American Home 
Economics Association and to make a 
better working state organization. The 
state council meets semi-annually and 
transacts the business of the Association. 
It is composed of the following members 
this year: president, Nora Hulbush; 
vice-president, Julia Corkill; secretary, 
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Lillian M. Stone; and treasurer, Edith 
Rhyne. 

Promotion of membership, of greater 
general interest in home economics and in 
student clubs, and of child health and 
child welfare are special features of this 
year’s program of work, as are the 
responsibility of home economics in the 
present economic situation and special 
problems for homemakers and teachers 
of home economics. 

According to the revised plan, the 
teachers’ section will meet at the time 
and place of the State Vocational Home 
Economics Teachers’ Conference instead 
of with the three district Education Asso- 
ciation meetings. The extension section 
will meet, as usual, at the time of the 
Annual State Extension Conference. 

Montana State College. Dr. Gladys 
Branegan, acting dean of the division of 
household arts, attended the Land-Grant 
College meeting held at Chicago. 

Mrs. Bernice Eckhoff is in charge of 
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home management work at Montana 
State College this year. 

Mrs. Helen Mayfield succeeds Dorothy 
Douglass as assistant in the department 
of home economics research. 

Montana Extension Service. Lucile 
Smith of Ohio succeeds Mary Ebersole 
Conrad as home demonstration agent 
in Fergus County, and Frances Bellamy 
of North Dakota has been appointed to 
succeed Alberta Coleman as district 
home demonstration agent for Dawson 
and McCone Counties. 

White House Conference. “The 
Home and the Child” was the topic dis- 
cussed by Dr. Gladys Branegan, Rua 
Van Horn, and Blanche Lee at the series 
of district conferences held in October 
under the auspices of the Montana 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

A state meeting of the White House 
Conference was called by Governor J. E. 
Erickson at Helena, Montaua, on Decem- 
ber 10 and 11. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Tuomas Dawes E1107, professor of sociology at Northwestern University, was 
educated at the University of Washington in St. Louis, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Columbia University, holding the degree of doctor of philosophy from the 
last. He was secretary of social hygiene organizations in the Northwest and was for 
a year on the faculty of the State College of Washington before going to Evanston in 
1919. 


Mavp Witson, who has recently returned to her position as home economist at the 
Oregon Experiment Station after a year’s study at the University of Chicago, was 
noted among contributors to the JoURNAL for September 1930. 


Mrs. O1a Day Rusu, who is now in charge of the home economics department at 
the McKinley High School, Washington, D. C., was graduated from the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, and from Pratt Institute, and also holds a Ph.B. 
in education from the University of Chicago. She has had varied experience, as 
teacher in a one-room rural school, as district home demonstration agent, and on the 
faculty at the College of Home Economics, Cornell University; but she considers her 
greatest and best job that of homemaker. 


GRACE GOLDENA DENNY, associate professor of textiles at the University of Wash- 
ingt on, Seattle, was a contributor in January 1931. 


G.apys J. WARD, now associate in home management at the University of Illinois, 
was noted in June, 1930. 


CECILE MANIKOWSKE, the county home demonstration agent responsible for the 
work described in her article, has spent all her life on a North Dakota farm, except 
when she has been in school or in service. She did her undergraduate work at the 
Agricultural College in her native state, and later took a master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. She taught and supervised home economics in the public 
schools, then went into extension work, first in Iowa and for the last three years in St. 
Louis County, Missouri, where her work has been unusually successful. 


LEONA SEAVER specialized in textiles and clothing as an undergraduate at the 
University of Wisconsin and has had nine years’ teaching experience in the junior 
and senior high schools in Beloit, Wisconsin. 


ARDENIA CHAPMAN holds degrees from the University of Missouri and Columbia 
University and taught at Stephens College and Texas State College for Women be- 
fore joining the staff at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, where she is associate professor 
of home economics. She is also president of the Philadelphia Home Economics 
Association. 
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Mrs. Mary Brooks PIcKEN, formerly dressmaking editor of Pictorial Review, is the 
author of many articles on that subject and of the correspondence course on dress- 
making given by the Women’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Sciences. She is now 
director of her own Fabric and Fashion Studio in New York City. 


EizaBeTH LEE VINCENT, psychologist at the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, is a 
graduate of the University of Colorado with a doctor’s degree from Columbia 
University, and is a widely-known worker in educational psychology. 


HAaro_p Levine took the degree of doctor of philosophy under Dr. Lafayette Men- 
del at Yale University after majoring in chemistry at Wesleyan University. He was 
for several years in charge of the research laboratories of Scott and Brown, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, and since 1930 has been research associate in the South Carolina Food 
Research Laboratory at Charleston, where he is particularly concerned with the nu- 
tritional aspects of experimental goiter. 


Ciara M. Brown, whose graduate study has been done at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and at Stanford University, has for some years been profes- 
sor of home economics education and directs graduate study in that field at her 
alma mater, the University of Minnesota. Louise KELLER is instructor in teacher 
training in the same institution, having taken her master’s degree there after an 
undergraduate course at the University of Missouri. She has also had teaching 
experience in Missouri. 


